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STUDENT CHURCH IN 
BOSTON 


United Synod of New York Plans More 
Adequate Equipment in Center of 
Learning 


By N. D. Goehring, Student Pastor 


IN LAUNCHING a campaign for $110,000 to 
erect a chapel in Cambridge, Mass., for 
the students of Greater Boston, the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York is engaged 
in its first major undertaking since the 
merger in 1929 brought together the three 
synods which previously functioned on the 
territory independently. 

The entire Lutheran Church has every 
reason to be deeply concerned in this 
initial effort since the whole church is 
being served by the work which the synod 
sponsors in this field in co-operation with 
the Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

Boston, whose population with adjacent 
suburbs amounts to more than two mil- 
lion souls, with its great history and tra- 
dition, is an educational center of pre- 
eminent importance. Within its limits and 
in the environing communities are to be 
found many educational institutions which 
have achieved national significance. The 
names of Wellesley, Simmons, Radcliffe, 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Tufts, Boston University, New 
England Conservatory of Music and others 
tell their own story. It is estimated that 
50,000 or more students enroll in these 
schools each year. Included in this num- 
ber are Lutheran students who are at- 
tracted to Boston’s educational institutions 
from the far corners of the earth and from 
practically every state in the Union. 


Of Strategic Importance 


The number of Lutheran students in the 
area falls short of the number found in 
some of the mid-western state universities 
but the cosmopolitan character of the 
group is significant. Also significant is the 
fact that the majority of these students 
are engaged in graduate study, preparing 
themselves for the various professions. The 
grave issue before the church is: Will the 
church of tomorrow have in its rank these 
professional leaders, or will it lose their 
interest and support? 


Canon Barry of Westminster Abbey has 
written: “A terrible nemesis waits for any 
church which neglects its ministry to the 
universities. At its peril will any church 
neglect the student class. There is no 
cause with a stronger claim on Christians 
than the due endowment of ministries ta 
students.” 

With few exceptions the administrative 
officials in the various schools welcome the 
service which the church is rendering to 
its students. President Karl T. Compton 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has expressed his position thus: 

“This institution has never undertaken 
direct responsibility for the religious life 
of its student body but, instead, has tried 
to facilitate the natural contacts which the 
students may make with various churches 
of the community. 
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Church’s Influence Needed 


“It is immediately evident that the plans 
of University Lutheran Church will form 
exactly that type of religious influence 
and center which is needed for our institu- 
tional policy to be successful, and you may 
be assured, therefore, that our institution 
will be much pleased with and benefited 
by the success of your program.” 

Dean Sperry, chairman of the Board of 
Preachers of Harvard and dean of the 
Divinity School, has written: 

“It goes without saying that Lutheran 
students in Harvard wish, and should have, 
all the aids to religion which may be of- 
fered them by their communion. The 
want of a noble and adequate church 
building is patent and the added strength 
which would come from such an edifice is 
incalculable. The university would count 
such a building a welcome addition to the 
environing circle of parish churches around 
Harvard Yard.” 

Dean A. C. Hanford, dean of Harvard 
College, has endorsed this statement of 
Dean Sperry and has added, “No one 
knows better than I do the need for atten- 
tion to matters of the spirit and of re- 
ligion these days. May I take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the deep appreciation 
of Harvard for the work your church is 
doing among students.” 


Handicaps to Service 

Whatever has been accomplished in the 
way of ministering to students in this cen- 
ter and in bringing the influence of our 
church to these institutions, has been done 
under trying conditions and serious handi- 
caps. 

A temporary chapel established in the 
first floor of a dwelling house is all that 
the United Lutheran Church has to offer 
to these students. Surely Dean Sperry is 
right in his claim “that the want of a 
noble and adequate church building is 
patent.” 

With vision and foresight the local As- 
sociation acquired in 1929 a site for a 
church located strategically in the vicinity 
of “the new Harvard.” A campaign for 
$220,000, authorized by synod in 1930, was 
delayed by general economic conditions. 
The reduced figure of $110,000, which has 
been set for the 1937 appeal, represents 
the very minimum need. More is actually 
required to meet the indebtedness on the 
property and to provide an adequate church. 

At the present time the synod is being 
organized for action. Between January 31 
and February 7, a canvass will be con- 
ducted simultaneously in all the congre- 
gations of synod. Present student mem- 
bers and former members are doing their 
full share in the undertaking, and friends 
of the work beyond the confines of the 
synod are expressing their interest. The 
entire church has its eyes on Boston. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
. ELECTS PRESIDENT 


Dr. Levering Tyson Chosen to Succeed 
Dr. J. A. Ww. Haas 


Leverinc Tyson, A.B., Gettysburg Col- 
lege 1910, A.M. Columbia University 1911, 
Litt.D., Gettysburg College 1930, was 
elected president of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors held in Allentown, Tuesday, 
January 19. The new president will as- 
sume his duties on or about July 1 and 
will be formally inducted into office soon 
after the opening of the 1937-1938 college 
year. 

Dr. Tyson at present resides in New 
York City, where he is a director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. This position he has held since 
1930. Prior to this he served as Gazetteer 
Editor of the New International Cyclo- 
pedia; alumni secretary and managing 
editor of Columbia Alumni News; editor, 
secretary and president of the Association 
of Alumni Secretaries. 

Dr. Tyson was born in Reading, Pa., in 
1889. 

The office of president was made vacant 
by the retirement of the Rev. Dr. John 
A. W. Haas, which took effect under date 
of July 1, 1936. Since that date Dean 
Robert Chisolm Horn, Ph:D., has served 
efficiently as acting president. It is re- 
ported that Dr. Haas will continue his 
present relationship to the college, which 
is President Emeritus. 

The Board of Directors of the college 
made extended and careful investigations 
preliminary to reaching a decision and 
choice of the president of the institution. 
Dr. Tyson will have their confidence and 
co-operation, together with that of the 
numerous alumni. 


JEWS OF THE WORLD 


JEWS THROUGHOUT the world today num- 
ber 16,291,000 as compared with an esti- 
mated 4,200,000 in 1850, according to a 
summary of the work of the noted Jewish 
statistician, Dr. Erwin Rawicz, appearing 
in the C.-V. Zeitung, of Berlin. The rapid 
increase coincides with the emancipation 
of the Jews in most European countries 
and the growth of industrialization, it is 
declared, following a heavy decrease in 
the Jewish population in the previous 
twenty or twenty-five centuries. Since 
1800 the general population of Europe rose 
from just below 190,000,000 to some 500 
millions today. The summary shows that 
there were about three Jews per thousand 
in 1800, and about eight in 1935. 

The Jewish population of Great Britain, 
according to the survey, is 340,000. The 
Jewish population in Germany is given as 
400,000, compared with an estimated 550,000 
at the time of Hitler’s advent to power. 
Jews in Palestine numbered 395,000 in 
1935. By continents, there were 9,736,000 
Jews in Europe, including Turkey in Asia 
and Russia; 560,000 in Africa; 936,000 in 
Asia; 5,031,000 in North and South Amer- 
ica; and 27,000 in Australia and New 
Zealand.—The Jewish Chronicle. 
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FAILURES GIVEN PROMINENCE 


Pastor’s Annual Sermon Unique in Stressing Mistakes, Neglect and False Objectives 


My rirst and greatest failure has 


been that I have been too much con- 
cerned these five years with the more 
material considerations of our church. 
I have given altogether too much time 


This article is the major part of one pastor’s 
discourse spoken in connection with the close of 
five years in the pastorate of a congregation of 
the United Lutheran Church. We have permission 
to identify preacher and parish, if we prefer so 
doing to anonymity. We choose the latter, so as 
to excite the question in the minds of all our 
readers—‘“Is this my church?” [Editor.] 


of the teachers, I am convinced, would 
welcome more time for lesson study. 
Some, it is true, insist that “they do not 
have enough to say” to fill up forty 
minutes. The answer to them is, “At- 


to building programs; to financial 

drives; to balancing budgets; to church administration, in 
general. Do not, however, misunderstand me here! The 
minister of a church should and must give his attention to 
all of these matters, but he most certainly should not allow 
other more vital matters to suffer because he happens to 
enjoy administrative work. 

Another weakness, and perhaps mistake, of mine has been 
my tendency to create two or three new organizations each 
year without making sure that there would be sufficient 
lay-leadership to carry them on. That has been the trouble 
with the Junior and Intermediate Leagues during the past 
year. The Senior League has been so highly successful and 
so tremendously interesting that I gave practically all of 
my time to it, thereby neglecting the others. I am happy 
to assure you that we are starting all over again with these 
Leagues and that this mistake will not be made by me again. 

I have failed in a third respect, namely, that of not being 
sufficiently interested in our Boy Scout Troop. There have 
been many, many times when it has been impossible for me 
to be present at their regular meetings. But there have also 
been many evenings when I could and should have been 
present. It is my purpose to correct this error. 

A fourth and more serious mistake has been my failure to 
enlist a greater number of our membership in the work of 
evangelism. A group of five or six faithful men and women 
have, with the pastor, been doing all the work of calling on 
prospects and winning them for the Christ and His church. 
Regardless of what little success this small group has had 
during the last five years, it has been a gross error on my 
part not to have interested and enlisted a group of at least 
twenty or thirty to engage happily and eagerly in this most 
important work of our whole church life. With your co- 
operation and consecration I promise to do all in my power 
to care for this need adequately each year. 

I know, of course, that my mistakes and failures have 
been many, many more than these four. But these are the 
ones that are most apparent to me. I want to assure you, 
in the deepest humility, that I hereby, on this Sunday morn- 
ing, reconsecrate myself to a more faithful and a more spir- 
itual ministry among you. I am counting on God’s gracious 
help. May I likewise depend on your continued co-operation 
and forbearance? 


The Congregation’s Failures 


And now, may I presume to mention some of your weak- 
nesses as a congregation? I want to make it absolutely clear 
at once that in what I shall have to say I shall have no in- 
dividual in mind. The only individual of which a minister 
has any right to speak publicly is himself. That I have done! 
Remember, then, that I shall be speaking from now on, 
either of the congregation as a whole or of a particular or- 
ganization or group—never of any individual. 

Wherein, then, have the congregation and its various or- 
ganizations failed to “measure up” to their highest possibil- 
ities during the past five years? First, I would speak of 
the church school. I am of the opinion that too much time 
is given each Sunday to special programs and not enough to 
the study of the lesson. From an educational standpoint at 
least forty minutes should be devoted to lesson study. Most 


tend leadership and teacher-training 
courses and spend more time on your lesson preparation.” 
One other difficulty with our church school is its failure to 
hold monthly workers’ conferences. In all fairness let it be 
said that this lack is not due to the officers of our school. It 
is the teachers who refuse to give this one night a month toa 
group study of our church school problems. I am hopeful 
that at least one such meeting will be held when both officers 
and teachers will be present to challenge me concerning 
these two criticisms. 


The Choir 


And now, the choir. On certain occasions there is a spirit 
in this organization which is not at all typical of the usual 
spirit which it exemplifies. I refer to those occasions when 
special services are scheduled for Sunday evenings. It is 
only by dint of the greatest effort that a sufficiently large 
choir can be gotten out for such services. The argument of 
those who will not come at all and of those who come only 
in response to special pleading is that the church council and 
the congregation do not support such services. “Why should 
the choir be expected to attend when the officers and mem- 
bers feel free to stay at home?” is their contention. I think 
there are two answers to this query. First, the choir has an 
important part to play in any and every service which no 
other group in the whole congregation can possibly play. 
When one becomes a member of the choir he or she as- 
sumes a special obligation to assist in worship. The choir 
and the minister have, together, a special responsibility 
which the rest of the congregation does not have. The tech- 
nique of worship is in their hands. No one else can do their 
job. A worship service succeeds or fails in proportion as 
the choir and minister succeed or fail in their leadership! 


Secondly, I give you the very familiar jingle: “Two wrongs 
do not make a right.” That is to say, even if council and 
congregation fail in their duty, it does not follow that the 
choir must and should fail in like manner. Perhaps the 
choir is within its right thus to resent the failure of council 
and congregation to do what they expect it to do, but it, in 
turn, is guilty of error if it regards this as an excuse for its 
own, failure. In fact, this whole question goes a bit deeper. 
The question which I hope every member of the choir will 
face when these special evening services occur is this: “Shall 
I be present to assist in worship owt of courtesy to Christ, 
regardless of who or how many may be present; or shall I 
refuse to attend because the congregation does not seem to 
appreciate my sacrifice?” It is only when each and every 
member of a choir acts in accordance with the first of these 
two alternatives that the true spirit of Christ prevails in the 
choir as a whole. 


The Church Council 


Next, I would speak of the church council. It has been 
charged by one member of the body, and doubtless felt by 
other members, that the council is too little interested in 
matters which have to do with the purely spiritual aspects 
of the congregation. This criticism is not, therefore, mine 
in the first instance, though in it I concur. There is such 
endless discussion on purely material matters of policy, 
administration and finances that little time is left for the 
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discussion of such primary matters as evangelism, steward- 
ship and religious education. Quite often members of coun- 


cil complain about the length of the monthly meetings; while © 


it is not at all unusual to have members leave before ad- 
journment. Does it not seem that the men elected by the 
congregation to council should be willing to give one night 
a month entirely to its business both material and spiritual? 

Again, there is an unwillingness on the part of too many 
members of council to support the annual Every Member 
Visitation. It is only by dint of greatest effort that a few 
selected calls are made toward the end of the year in an 
effort to care for a deficit. What council has been unwilling 
or unable to understand is that the Every Member Visita- 
tion is primarily a visitation of the membership and not a 
canvass for money! This failure is undoubtedly the main 
reason why there are almost 200 of our members in third 
class each year, and why one-third of our members fail to 
commune each year. In my annual pastor’s report at the 
last two congregational meetings I have expressed the hope 
that council would really grapple wtih these two problems. 
Nothing, as yet, has been done! 

And finally, we come to the congregation as a whole. I 
shall have time but to touch on two matters since I want 
to discuss one matter, finally, at some length. My first crit- 
icism is that the membership is not as friendly to strangers 
and visitors who worship with us as it claims to be. Re- 
peatedly I have called on prospective members who have 
worshiped with us only to find them lukewarm toward Zion 
because of the “coldness” of its members. Men and women 
of Zion, the “greeters” at the doors do not and cannot take 
your places or perform your duties in this respect! It’s up 
to each one of you to say, “Good morning,” and to extend 
the right hand of Christian fellowship to the stranger within 
our gates. 

Shut-ins 


Again, you men and women fail in the matter of calling 
on shut-ins and new members. Time after time I have had 
shut-ins say to me, “No one from the church ever calls on 
me; I guess they’ve forgotten all about me.” How shameful 
that these saints of the church are thus neglected! And how 
many of you ever called on a new member? How many have 
you taken into your intimate circle of friends? How many 
have you made to feel that you, personally, are glad that 
they have come into your church? How many of you have 
even thought of setting aside one or two nights a month for 
the purpose of building up your church by this simple but 
mighty method of neighborliness and Christian courtesy? 
The neglect of these things is a failure on the part of the 
congregation which none of you would care to deny. 

I come, in the last place, to a discussion of the matter to 
which we have given a tremendous amount of thought and 
effort during the last five years—the whole matter of church 
finance. My remarks on this matter are not to be construed 
as having any reference to our current financial needs. I 
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speak, rather, of Zion’s financial policies and practices as 
they have obtained during the last five years. I frankly say 
to you that, as a congregation, we ought to be ashamed of 
what these years reveal. The following is a fairly exact pic- 
ture of our annual financial procedure: We get through the 
first three or four months with a fairly clean slate due to 
our special Lenten and Easter offerings. Then come the 
four or five summer months when our notes payable mount 
with unrelieved regularity, with the result that we almost 
invariably face the last four months of the year with a deficit 
in the neighborhood of $1,000. Usually, by the beginning of 
December, that deficit has accumulated until it ranges any- 
where from $1,200 to $1,500. 


Sick of Drives? 


And then come those terrible “drives” to raise these 
deficits and balance the budget during the closing months of 
the year! Aren’t you thoroughly sick of these last-minute 
drives and campaigns? I am! At the very time of the 
Church Year when our church should be our greatest 
joy, it becomes our greatest burden. And then, the women 
to the rescue! How shameful that we depend on the gen- 
erosity of the Ladies’ Aid each year. How wrong of us to 
“count on” their generous contributions toward this annual 
deficit. What monies they have to contribute, as an organiza- 
tion, should be devoted to benevolent causes and to such 
other special purposes as building and improvement funds. 
Most certainly our current expense and benevolent funds 
should be raised by individual giving through the recognized 
method of the Lutheran Church—the duplex envelope. 

Now what I’m waiting to say with all the power and judg- 
ment I possess is just this—that all this need not be and 
should not be necessary in this church. Our annual Year 
Book tells a few beautiful stories of sacrificial giving. Would 
that I had the right to point them out to you, for I tell you 
that some of the contributors listed here would receive the 
highest praise of Christ. But this same Year Book tells some 
shameful tales as well. Tales of niggardly giving which 
reveal selfish hearts and miserly souls. The fact that I know 
these stories thus told will make no difference to you. But 
the fact that Christ knows should make a great difference. 

In conclusion, let me point out that which I believe is per- 
fectly obvious to each one of you—namely, that I have not 
enjoyed preaching this discourse. Surely, you all know me. 
well enough after five years to be convinced of my utter 
sincerity in all that I have said. Surely, you know that it 
is the welfare of Zion that has prompted my every statement. 
I declare before God and in this holy place that I am pray- 
ing for and shall work for a spiritual revival in Zion in the 
weeks and months just ahead. I feel in my heart that this 
congregation is on the verge of just such a revival! Those 
who will dedicate themselves with me to work and pray for 
such a spiritual awakening will rise for the dedicatory 
prayer. Let us pray.... 


WHAT STUDENTS NEED 


Dr. W. E. Schuette Lists Requirements (1) for Happiness; (2) for Usefulness 


THE STUDENT needs that which will make him happy. It is 
not the business of a school to make the student either 
philosophically stoic or sardonically pessimistic. Ask God 
about this. Among the most earnest pleas of the Old Testa- 
ment is the admonition, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
ple!” Among the clearest ringing calls of the New Testa- 
ment is the rallying cry, “Rejoice in the Lord always!” 

We are God’s creatures; and, even though “we have here 
no continuing city,” even though the curse rests upon us 
and all our world, the Sun of Righteousness has risen, and 


there is “healing in his wings.” God has made all things new. 
The Kingdom of God is righteousness and peace and joy; 
and this Kingdom is not waiting for us in distant skies. 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” “The kingdom of God 
is within you (among you).” The first need of the children 
of the King is that they be in His Kingdom, and they can- 
not lay claim to being there unless they have the Kingdom’s 
happiness. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” That means not only material posses- 
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sions but also mental possessions. You and I cannot change 
life’s underlying laws. The God Who gave life has given 
life its constitution, and by this constitution the soul is in 
command, not the body, not the mind. No college is worthy 
the name which ignores either the existence of the soul or 
its supreme claims. Here is the foremost of all human needs; 
and the student, no matter what the brilliance of his mental 
education, is not exempt from this need. 


The Church’s Contribution Essential 

There is a call today for a return of religion into educa- 
tion. It is not accidental that it was the church that first 
of all founded seats of higher education in our land. Educa- 
tion belongs in the hands of the church, because the church 
is the institution which alone holds title to the blessed treas- 
ures without which the student cannot possibly be really 
happy. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom”: 
and this applies not only to the kindergarten; it applies to 
the highest flights which the human mind can undertake, the 
most intricate windings which it may elect to explore. 

I come, unashamed and unafraid, to the claim that you 
cannot omit Jesus Christ from the life needs of the student. 
Only in this incomparable Christ can there be happiness. 
It is the stupidest folly to think of true education without 
the discovery of sin. No alleged educator has gone into 
the depth of things human until he has found that the human 
being has a soul, and that this soul is burdened by some- 
thing more than either atavistic crudity or superstitious fear. 
No man can lay rightful claim to having educated another 
until he has led this other out into happiness of life. Hearken! 
I hear some One saying: “I am the Way and the Truth and 
the Life!” The loving fear of Him is the beginning of wis- 
dom, because only through Him and His atonement can a 
soul have forgiveness and resultant happiness. 

Here is a little poem, written, I believe, especially for us 
of the cultural world. 


Out of the dark we come, nor know 

Into what outer dark we go. 

Wings sweep across the stars at night, 
Sweep—and are lost in flight— 

And, down the star-strewn windy lanes, the sky 
Is empty as before the wings went by! 


We cannot brook the wide sun’s might! 

We are alone, and chilled by night! 

We stand, a-tremble and afraid, 

Upon the small worlds we have made; 

Fearful, lest all our poor control 

Should turn, and tear us to the soul; 

A-dread, lest we should be denied 

The price we hold our ragged pride! 

So, in the end, we cast them by 

FOR A GAUNT CROSS AGAINST THE SKY! 


To proceed. The student needs that which will make him 
useful. No man can truly find shelter in Jesus Christ with- 
out at the same time finding service there. I do not believe 
amore satisfactory definition of life-usefulness can be coined 
than this: It is the service of that Master Who “came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” Real usefulness receives its character 
from motive. Unselfish motive is the requirement, made not 
only by religion but, strange to say, by godless philosophy. 


No Limits to Usefulness 
In this field of usefulness lie all the activities of a rightly 
ordered human life. A man’s own bread-winning is in- 
cluded, for he must sustain his own existence to remain in 
the ranks of the useful. But he must remember that bread- 
winning dare not be made to serve as a screen for inordinate 
acquisitiveness. Was there ever a time in the world’s ex- 
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istence in which so many gripping hands were laid on a 
man’s attention, to make him understarid that we are here 
to help one another? 

The shining opportunity of the college today, the com- 
pelling responsibility of the institution of higher learning, 
is to people this world with bright, fresh young minds and 
hearts that realize their glad privilege to be useful. Un- 
natural as it is for the mind to battle down the insolent as- 
sertions of the old sayings: “Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.” “Might makes right.” “Only the fittest de- 
serves to survive.” These dictatorial demands of the natural 
man must be withstood if men and women are to meet their 
real needs in life—and it is the business of education to 
prompt them and to equip them to do this. 

Given an educational system which realizes the life needs 
of the student, we shall have multitudes of useful men and 
women in a world in which, willy-nilly, we are all neigh- 
bors, and in which, by the design of that God Who is three- 
in-one, Who is Creator, and Redeemer, and Character- 
builder, we should all be good neighbors to all our fellows. 


Applicable to All Students 

I am speaking not only of the students of sociology and 
history. I include them all: the students of mathematics, 
the students of languages, the students of every science, the 
students of engineering, the students of commerce, the stu- 
dents of all the arts. We need them everywhere, transformed 
men and women, who do not grudgingly occasionally ac- 
knowledge their obligations to others, but who habitually, 
exultantly, with lavish hand, dispense the blessings of un- 
selfish service to all. We need them in business; we need 
them in the home; we need them in industry; we need them 
in statecraft, both as common citizens and as elevated office- 
holders; we need them in the increasingly desperate domain 
of international relations. 

You ask, “Is this specifically a student need? Is prepara- 
tion for the meeting of such need the function of the col- 
lege? Granting that it does lie in the sphere of the church, 
does it not rightly belong in some other department of the 
church’s effort than that of its educational work?” 

Friends, shall we lend our indorsement to the theory that 
the individual is to be departmentalized, with his religion 
in a department by.itself, and his day-by-day life in another 
department, with an impervious partition between the two? 
It is by adoption of this theory that education has been, in 
many quarters, made anti-God—not merely godless; and, 
when education has reached this stage, the student’s life 
needs will forever cry in vain for satisfaction. 

Of this and kindred theories I say: 

So, in the end, we cast them by 

FOR A GAUNT CROSS AGAINST THE SKY— 
a cross that points unerringly to joy and peace of mind and 
soul, and to the righteousness of unselfish service. 


MAKE JESUS KING 


By William James Robinson 


SIN REIGNS a king where Christ is not enthroned 
And vilest passions rule the hearts of men; 
Revolting conduct always is condoned 
And all the land is one heartrending fen. 
Where Christ is king true brotherhood is found, 
Abounding friendship and good will galore 
Build temples on the hills and joys abound; 
And righteousness prevails from shore to shore. 
The Christ must rule, the whole world His domain, 
His love shall make conquest of every throne; 
And every slave soul liberty shall gain, 
For all their sin His blood will now atone. 
Arise ye loyal hosts, quickly arise! 
And press the fight for worldwide paradise. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Here Is a Call That Can Be Answered just as well after 
Christmas as before. A country-wide appeal for $400,000, 
to relieve Christian victims of oppression in Germany, was 
sent out just before Christmas by the American Christian 
Committee for German Refugees, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Among the eminent religious leaders who are spon- 
soring this movement appears the name of a Lutheran, Dr. 
Charles Trexler. The appeal suggests that “the response of 
the Jews in America to the needs of their German brethren 
sets an heroic example for us to follow.” With this might 
be considered the stand taken by five synods in the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference against the spread of anti-Jewish 
propaganda in the United States, which “has been fostered 
and fed by thousands of pamphlets, books, periodicals and 
radio addresses.” These synods call upon pastors and other 
leaders of the Lutheran Church throughout the United 
States to oppose the vicious propaganda which is based 
upon such “malicious and fictitious fabrications” as the 
Protocol of the Seven Wise Men of Zion and similar 
forgeries. 


The Shadow of Fascism Falls on our doorstep, that is, on 
Cuba. Its significance does not lie in the forced deposition 
of President Gomez and the substitution of a figure-head, 
Dr. Bru, who is already being placed on the toboggan. Cuba 
has a rapidly changing style in presidents. It is rather in 
the frank domination of the army, and its dictator-head, 
Colonel Batista, who also rose from the humble rank of a 
corporal. The crisis was precipitated over an army-spon- 
sored bill to establish 2,300 new rural schools during 1937. 
The project seems laudable, for the illiteracy of Cuba is 
deplorable; but President Gomez opposed the bill because he 
considered that schools avowedly to be conducted by army 
teachers under military control would endanger the demo- 
cratic future of the country. His judgment has been fully 
justified by the prompt obedience of the Cuban Congress 
to the demands of Colonel Batista, who has developed, and 
vigorously exercises, a complete dictator-complex. 


The Austrian Government Has Grown Generous with her 
people—that is, with those who belong to the “Front,” an 
organization, with 2,000,000 members, that is pledged to de- 
fend Austria’s independence. It is proposed to call “opta- 
tive meetings” during the next few months, in which every 
member will eventually have a chance to “criticise govern- 
ment institutions and suggest ways of improvement.” These 


“optative meetings” will be limited in size—200 to 500—_ 


which calls for 10,000 meetings, a lengthy proceeding. If 
the plan works out to suit the government, it will become 
a permanent institution. However, there is a fly in this 
generosity ointment. There are over 4,000,000 other Aus- 
trians who will have no right to say-anything. Moreover, 
the members of the “Front” dare not advocate the “an- 
schluss” (union with Germany), or express any toleration 
for communists, or air kindred topics. From which it fol- 
lows that this proffered freedom of speech will be nothing 
more than an empty gesture. 


“The Female of the Species” are doing their best to justify 
Kipling’s judgment that they are “more deadly than the 
male.” For some time the women of the Soviet Union have 
been preparing to take an active part in fighting in future 
wars. It is reported that in Moscow province alone 13,500 
wives of Red Army officers wear badges indicating special 
proficiency in various branches of military science. That 
portentous development of the late Revolution, the female 
“battalion of death,” has been greatly extended and thor- 
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oughly organized during the succeeding days of “peace.” 
These have been the stimulus for the present Spanish prac- 
tice of women fighting in the lines and trenches with their 
men. Nor is the plan remote from the preparations among 
the Fascist nations of Europe. That women should have sur- 
rendered the privilege of evoking the best in the hearts of 
men to vie with them in the expression of the worst casts 
the black shadow of a grave disaster upon the future of man- 
kind. Soon they will all be like the savages of Papua, whose 
women demand real killers for their suitors, and whose 
choice jewels are the smoke-dried fingers of their lovers’ 
victims. 


Hospital Care for Family Units, at a cost of seven cents 
a day, is the plan announced by the Associated Hospital 
Service of New York. Their earlier plan of three cents a 
day for individuals was so successful that this new family 
plan, which assures hospital care for 21 days in one or more 
admissions to parents and all unmarried children under 19 
years, is being offered. This includes semi-private accom- 
modations, operating room service, maternity room service 
(after one year’s paid subscription), necessary X-ray and 
laboratory examinations for bed patients, nursing and rou- 
tine medications and dressings, anesthesia when adminis- 
tered by a salaried employee of the hospital. This plan is 
financed on the subscription basis by which families or in- 
dividuals pay $24 yearly to the Association in $2.00 monthly 
installments. Naturally they must be paid-up subscriptions. 


The Jewish Marriage Brokers’ Association, which recently 
held its annual convention in Times Square Temple, New 
York, reports business as booming. Among the statements 
issued was the confident assertion that the girls with tinted 
toe- and finger-nails were outstripping their undecorated 
sisters in the number and quality of the husbands obtained. 
Since men generally are credited with disliking colored 
nails, it must be that they marry the girls because of a mas- 
culine devotion to duty, to convert the decorated darlings 
from the error of their ways. When this particular item of 
feminine conduct is included in the census inquiries, the 
public may learn how successful this noble masculine sac- 
rifice has been. 


The International Labor Office at Geneva, in a report re- 
cently issued, estimates that the world depression, 1930-34, 
cost at least $149,000,000,000. Curiously enough this figure 
about balances the similarly estimated cost to the par- 
ticipating nations of the World War. So the world pays, and 
pays twice, for its ghastly game of ambition and greed. One 
is reminded of the reported foreboding of Abraham Lincoln, 
in the darkest hours of the War Between the States, that 
the conflict would not end until both sides had paid in full 
for the suffering and misery imposed upon a defenceless 
race by slavery. 


The Fate of the Chinese Drug Addicts moves grimly for- 
ward on its appointed way. In 1935 Chiang-Kai-Shek fixed 
1940 as the zero hour for the abolition of the opium evil 
throughout China. Since then a gigantic smuggling trade, 
financed and directed by Korean dealers under Japanese 
protection, have been responsible for a tragic increase of 
the drug habit in China. In Peiping, out of a population of 
1,500,000, more than 100,000 have been listed as drug addicts. 
Because the Chinese officials could not proceed against the 
Japanese dealers, protected by their government, they 
adopted the heroic but horrible expedient of threatening 
execution to those of the 100,000 who refuse the govern- 
ment’s help “to be cured by New Year’s Day, or die.” Those 
who take the cure are tatooed as a sign of government pro- 
tection, or of threatened execution if they should relapse. 
Unfortunately, every day of the new year has been marked 
with the execution of many of these helpless and hopeless 
victims of human greed and alien ambition to rule. 
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GOD GIVES 
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THE WORLD 
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IN TRUST 


SALVATION 


A Plea for Stewardship by the Rev. E. K. Rogers, Warren, Pa. 


Have you ever asked yourself, “What 
kind of a Christian steward or servant 
am I? Do I recognize any responsibility 
to God in my life? Am I really grateful 
for what God has done and desires to 
continue doing for me?” Such questions 
are pleasant to some for they sincerely try to serve their 
Creator and Saviour. To others the mere mention of respon- 
sibility to God is mildly poisonous. Why? Because they 
have neglected their service of Christ. Because they have 
shirked the responsibility to God which every Christian 
should count it a privilege to accept. 

When we speak of being stewards we are speaking of 
more than merely your offerings. We are speaking of how 
you live your whole life with regard for the desires and 
plans of God. Only in so far as the whole life is geared into 
the purposes of God will there be a real desire to serve Him 
Who has created us, Who would save us, and Who would 
guide us. 

“All the earth is mine.” (Exodus 19:5.) “Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above.” (James 1: 16.) 
These are a few statements of God’s Word about the source 
of things. Then Peter writes that we should use our gifts 
as “good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” (I Peter 
4: 10.) 

Surely the practice of Christian stewardship would help 
erase the problems of a troubled world. Men and women 
who felt their responsibility to live in harmony with the 
purposes and plans of God would not have to be forced by 
law to do what is right. Selfish greed with all its exploita- 
tion would disappear from lives converted to Christian stew- 
ardship. 

But you say that would be difficult and that it is too much 
to expect. No, not at all! God has given us the world and 
He should have something to say about the way we use the 
possessions entrusted to us. God has endowed us with tal- 
ents and can rightfully expect that we use those talents of 
ability so that they harmonize with His plans. God’s Son 
has saved us sinners and can expect the saved souls to speak 
of what has been done. What do we do about God’s gifts? 
Have we been good stewards? 


I. “The Gift of the World” 


Let us consider God’s gift of the world. Certainly the 
Bible claims that everything is of God. No one has sug- 
gested a better answer to the origin of things. But we for- 
get this. We say that we “make money.” No, we take it 
from God’s world. That means that we are responsible for 
the way we use our possessions. We should share them 
with God for the furtherance of His Kingdom and for the 
good of our fellowmen. Furthermore, we are responsible 
to God for the way in which we use the remainder of our 
possessions. Some say it is none of God’s business what 
they do with their possessions. As for sharing, they let that 
rest until everything else is taken care of. If there is any- 
thing left, God may get a share. 

Just look at the way the average American dollar is spent. 
Twenty-four and a half cents goes for living expense. 
Twenty-two cents is spent for luxuries and fourteen cents is 
wasted. The government gets four and a half cents and 
another eight and a half goes for the nation’s crime bill. 
So it goes, but God gets the grand share of three-quarters 
of a cent. Is that stewardship? In 1932 almost as much was 
spent in this country for either ice cream, candy, or cos- 
metics, as was given to religious purposes. That is an in- 


Let a man so account of us, as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. Moreover it is required 
in stewards, that a man be found faithful. 


dication of how seriously people in this 
so-called Christian nation take their 
religion. Too bad, isn’t it? 

But it could be changed. Let people 
see how little they do. Let them break 
with selfishness. Then let them plan 
in orderly fashion to share with God. Paul says we should 
make our offerings “on the first day of the week.” Isn’t it 
a wonder that God doesn’t shake us out of our spiritual un- 
consciousness? If we are not awakened somehow, we are 
inviting the troubles which bring about depressions. 


Il. “The Gift of Life” 

Another gift of God is our life. We can improve it, but 
God must give it. We can bring out the beauty and power 
of life as the musician brings music from his instrument and 
as the gem cutter brings out the beauty of the stone. But 
that’s all. We don’t create life. It is still God’s gift. 

Yes, God gives us life, but how unwilling many people 
are to serve God in the church and in the daily life of the 
world. How little constructive work of a spiritual nature is 
done. How much more could be done if Christians were 
more willing to share their lives and all connected talent and 
ability with God? But churches are filled with pew warmers 
who listen at their convenience and then do very little. 
They do not want to play the game of Christian faith. They 
are like players who sit on the substitute bench but refuse 
to play when called upon. What coach wants such men on 
his squad? 

But why is there so much unwillingness? Because Chris- 
tians are usually so busy. Busy with the social life, club 
life and other interests which are harmless, but contribute 
nothing to the eternity of the soul. Occupation with these 
interests is offered to God as an excuse for the neglect of 
stewardship in life. What foolishness! 

O Father in heaven, teach us to be stewards of life and 
ability and not wasters of that which Thou hast given us! 


Ill. “The Gift of Salvation” 


Not only has God given us the world and life, but after 
men had spoiled that God-given life with sin God was will- 
ing to save us from the spiritual consequences of sin—eternal 
death. We are taught that we do not deserve what Christ 
did for us on the Cross and nothing that we can do can make 
us deserving. Christian salvation is a complete gift from 
God through Jesus Christ. That makes us stewards of spir- 
itual possessions. 

Such stewardship gives us further privileges and respon- 
sibilities in a spiritual way. If we accept the truth of Chris- 
tian salvation, we should be willing to defend that truth 
against the many spiritual ignoramuses who know little or 
nothing of Christian truth and at the same time loudly de- 
nounce it. Furthermore, we should continually seek God’s 
help in practicing this same Christian truth. In the third 
place we should be interested in spreading Christian truth 
to allmen. Our spiritual stewardship demands this. 

A good steward of Christ will be unashamed to tell the 
world what Christ has meant to him. But many do not, they 
keep their religion wrapped up in a napkin in their pocket. 
Often people go through life and persons close to them 
can’t figure out what they think of Christ. Certainly the soul 
who does little to bring others to Christ, has not come to 
Him and does not know how much faith in the Saviour 
means to the soul. Yes, Christ has given us salvation and 
the least we can do is share it with others. 


—I Cor. 4:1, 2. 
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A LUTHERAN PACIFIST SPEAKS 


By Howarp R. KUNKLE, Paulding, Ohio 


THERE MAY BE some who will stare at such a title and 
mutter, “There ain’t no such animal.” A Lutheran and a 
pacifist? The two terms haven’t been such close bed fellows 
in the past, it is true. But can a Lutheran be a pacifist, or 
is this title simply a foolish contradiction of terms? Of 
course the term pacifist is hard to define. For our present 
purpose we may as well state that it means a person flatly 
antagonistic to the war system under any condition, and 
who feels that he cannot sanction any war and the violence 
that goes with it. 

But must one choose between Lutheranism and pacifism? 
I devoutly hope not; and I think not. Such a question is 
raised because the Augsburg Confession has so often been 
made to speak a language comforting to war, when we read 
in that creed, Article XVI, “. . . Christians may lawfully 
. . . engage in just wars.” But the fly in the ointment is 
that the pacifist feels that today there is no such thing as a 
just war, and that people have been taking unfair refuge 
behind this credal statement to defend the entire war sys- 
tem, and aver that the church endorses war if it be in a 
“just cause.” If this were the end of the article, we should 
be most discouraged. But reading to the end we find this: 
“Christians, therefore, must necessarily obey their magis- 
trates and laws, save only then, when they command any 
sin; for then they must obey God rather than men.” This 
is a blessed loophole for the pacifist, who considers all war a 
violation of God’s will. For if the time should ever come 
when the theologians of the church would insist that war 
must be admitted into the Christian system and be taken 
for granted, the pacifist would be forced to take a blue pencil, 
and sadly but very firmly cross out part of Article XVI of 
the Augsburg Confession. But we pray that time may never 
come, 


Pacifism and Lutheranism 


The writer feels a little more proud of his church because 
of the action taken by the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica on the war question at its Columbus convention. But is 
it not strange that it should be found necessary for a church 
solemnly to announce to the world that it approves (in a 
cautious way) of the fifth commandment? Mild as the pro- 
nouncement of the church at Columbus was, it has received 
criticism and been called impractical. 

Pacifism within Lutheranism is an almost unheard of 
thing. But why? The statement quoted above from the 
Augsburg Confession is one reason. A second reason may 
be that it has been assumed that the Christian Church is 
pacifistic. But is it? Has it been? The fact is, the Christian 
Church has itself actually waged wars. The holy church 
has blessed wars! Does this sound incredible? Think of the 
crusades, the persecutions of the Albigensians, the Huguenot 
wars. Even the Evangelical Lutheran Church has been 
bound up in the war system, and has fought “holy wars” 
for the preservation of the faith—or so men then thought. 
And church conduct in the recent World War is still too 
fresh in mind to need recitation. It is an error to assume 
that the Christian Church, and the Lutheran Christians, are 
given to pacific ideals, for, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
church has not been pacific, but has gone forth to battle. 

A third reason why pacifism has received so very little 
attention within Lutheranism is the fact that she has been 
committed to the policy of preaching the simple Gospel, and 
staying away from contemporary social problems. This is 
an excellent policy and has borne good fruit. But war is 
not a contemporary social problem—it is a universal and 
hideous sin. The Lutheran Church has quite generally stuck 
to this old principle—with what results? She has done yeo- 


man work for evangelical Christianity, but great hosts of 
her people are still wedded to the war system. Under proper 
(!) pressure of propaganda the bulk of her people would 
again respond to the call of Mars, and she would again pour 
her sons into the trenches. I dare say that the Lutheran 
Church has fewer members flatly opposed to war in any 
form than any other great Protestant body. Why is this? 
It isn’t the Gospel’s fault, which she has preached. It is 
simply that in this one respect her clergy have not preached 
the whole Gospel with sufficient clarity and truthfulness in 
its present applications. In her preaching and teaching she 
has neglected a ringing presentation of such portions of Holy 
Scripture as “Thou shalt not kill . . . whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer . . . thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself . . . do good to them that persecute you. . .” These 
are Jesus’ own words. 


Imperfectly Preached 


Yes, these things have been preached from Lutheran pul- 
pits. But too often they have been bitterly emasculated by 
saying, “Now this applies to individuals, but not to society 
and nations. It isn’t murder in war. War is too bad, but 
when the nation calls, we must go to the front to kill and 
be killed; this is patriotism. The Augsburg Confession says 
it is right for a Christian to go to war. And we need a 
strong army and navy to preserve the peace and good will 
(sic!) of the world.” Such a commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture is a betrayal of Christ and His Scripture. Yet who can 
deny that it has frequently happened in the recent past? 

Our Lord knew the war system, and He never modified 
His statements by saying the rules of love work only for 
the individual in time of peace. And to-date we have no 
authentic information of the repeal of the commandment 
which says, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

In interpreting this commandment it is the motive which 
counts, we are told. True; hate makes murder of killing. 
But is not unreasoning hatred present in war stirred up by 
hysteria and propaganda? Think back to the “hate the Ger- 
mans” campaign. And regardless of motive—the victims 
are dead, lives ruined, property destroyed, souls damned. 
And for what good end? Or are we to be fatalists and say 
God wills it? That is blasphemy. A missionary or doctor 
sacrificing his life in love and peace, to help and heal, is 
noble. But a life sacrificed in war is only futile. 

Of course many people will be quick to point out the old 
saw that “in time of peace we must prepare for war.” So we 
have done—and our preparations have never been disap- 
pointed. What dismal anti-war insurance our preparations 
have been! And by the way, we would heartily recommend 
the reading of the recent book by Professor Stratton, called 
“International Delusions.” 

We are nauseated by the church’s insistence upon the war 
system as being “inevitable,” whereby it is condoned. We 
do not condone stealing and adultery—why make an excep- 
tion of murder? Christ is inevitable, too, and it must be 
either He or Mars. 

The writer feels that the Disciples of Christ denomina- 
tion is on the right road when it divorced itself from the 
paid government chaplaincy. Chaplains are needed as long 
as we have armies and navies. But they should not be in 
the pay of a military government. A chaplain in army uni- 
form is a sheep in wolf’s clothing. 

One Lutheran pacifist is even willing to suggest that not 
one of the major wars in which the United States of America 
has engaged has been necessary, and hence a “just war” in 
which a Christian could fight with the sanction of God. The 


. 
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Revolution was a minority war, and a satisfactory arrange- 
ment would have come about anyhow—for is Canada so far 
behind us? The War of 1812 was stupid, with the peace 
treaty avoiding the issues that allegedly brought us into the 
war. The Indian wars were purely imperialistic aggression. 
The Mexican War was a disgraceful land-grab. The War 
between the States was a dismal mistake, not even justified 
by slavery. That would have been settled anyhow, without 
the horrors of the reconstruction period. The Spanish War 
was again imperialism. And the World War—well, money 
talked, and it was blood money. And yet churchmen dare 
to defend the war system! 

The stinging satire and burlesque of “The Veterans of 
Future Wars,” born on a university campus, is much more 
sensible than the damning stupidity of men called statesmen 
who sit around council tables, wrangling over land which 
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peasants only want to farm and be let alone, plunging duped 
nations into wars which reproduce hell} and make nothing 
right. 

When are we going to begin trusting in Christ and the 
power of the “terrible meek” instead of placing our trust in 
poison gas, tanks, and battleships? In other words, when 
are we going to begin to take Christ and Christianity 
seriously? We are cautioned to be “practical.” But Jesus 
was not practical according to their standard. Why should 
I be, to the extent that I condone war? A new society needs 
new hearts; preach the simple Gospel—correct! But let us 
practice it and live it, too; which means that a Christian can- 
not participate in the violence of modern warfare. It is in 
the practice of the Gospel we have preached that we have 
fallen down. Wars have never made anything right. So why 
not give peace and the Prince of Peace a chance? 


THE NATIONAL PEACE PROGRAM 


The Rev. Walter B. Freed, Greenville, Pa., Considers “The Church’s Attitude” Thereto 


THE QUESTION facing us is: 
What attitude should the 
church take in regard to the 
four-fold purpose here stated 
in regard to these objectives of 
the National Peace Confer- 
ence? Let us deal with each 
separately. 


peace by: 


Existent Alternatives 
to War 

One of long standing is the 
Hague Tribunal which re- 
sulted from the Hague Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907. An- 
other is the League of Nations, 
which came into being in 1919, sponsored to a great extent 
by President Woodrow Wilson following the World War and. 
to which the United States as a government, not as a people, 
has never fully subscribed to the point of becoming a mem- 
ber of that league. And now nearly twenty years later, as 
has been evidenced within the last year during the Italio- 
Ethiopian controversy, it is questionable whether that or- 
ganization is so formulated and managed as to be of much 
value in the cause of world peace at a time of strained in- 
ternational relations. 

Next came the Court of International Justice—more 
familiarly known as the World Court. This idea is the step- 
child of the Hague Tribunal and one of the provisos of 
article fourteen of the League Covenant. When it first came 
into existence the United States did not take to it any more 
than it did to the League, even though an American citizen 
was elected to a judgeship. However, in January, 1926, the 
United States Senate ratified the entrance of this country 
into full membership in that court by the vote of 76 to 19, 
with the provision that at any time which we as a nation 
saw fit we may withdraw. 

Next in order came the Kellogg Treaty between France 
and the United States; a statement sanctioned by the two 
nations to disapprove of war as a means to settle inter- 
national difficulties. This commonly has been referred to as 
“the treaty to outlaw war.” It was merely a gesture toward 
international good will, a pronouncement with little else 
behind it. 

Clergymen’s Replies to Questionnaire 

Well, now how do we as clergymen think about the pacific 

means which already exist; and what about new ones? The 


of or participate in war. 


A FOUR-FOLD PEACE PURPOSE 


“To promote a co-operative nation-wide campaign to keep 
the United States from going to war, and to achieve world 


“(1) Strengthening pacific alternatives to armed conflict. 


“(2) Bringing about such political and economic changes as 
are essential to a just and peaceable world order. 


“(3) Recruiting and uniting in a dynamic movement all or- 
ganizations and individuals who are determined not to approve 


“(4) Acquainting peace-minded people with the program and 
policies of the member organizations of the National Peace 
Conference and other peace groups.” 


peace movement of The Hague 
with its peace palace really 
does not cut any figure. But 
as to the League of Nations, 
and of course that must in- 
clude the World Court since the 
court is actually part of the 
League, what is the reaction? 
When a poll was taken of over 
10,000 clergymen in America as 
to whether the League should 
use armed force against a 
nation found guilty by the 
League after public opinion, 
diplomatic pressure, and eco- 
nomic embargo all proved in- 
effective 4,558 said Yes; 5,903 said No. To that question 464 
Lutherans said Yes; 574 said No. Another question in the 
same poll was: “If all obligation to participate in the use of 
armed sanctions against an aggressor nation were removed, 
would you favor the United States’ entrance into the 
League?” 8,331 clergymen of all denominations said Yes; 
2,883 replied No. To that question the Lutheran answer was, 
and this is interesting, 458 Yes; 649 No. We were the only 
group of ministers who opposed the entrance of the United 
States in the League on those terms. That speaks rather con- 
clusively as to what our particular attitude is in regard to 
the most comprehensive pacific alternative to armed conflict 
yet devised by the diplomats of the various nations. Ap- 
parently our feeling about this matter is that, although we 
may oppose war, the present means to aid world peace are 
not only insufficient, but they are ineffective and even detri- 
mental. As for favoring the strengthening of some ma- 
chinery now in existence to insure peace, some of which is 
worthless and meaningless, I believe that is out of the 
question. 

However, I do not believe that we should be seriously 
interested in favoring new means which are positive and 
more effective than treaties, pacts, or pronouncements. What 
may they be? Well, we are only clergymen, and we are not 
very well versed in the cleverness of international diplo- 
macies; but we might suggest that any new moves, what- 
ever they may be, must be Christian. They must be based 
upon the love for the person next door to you as well as for 
the persons who live on the antipodes. They must be based 
upon the unmistakable justice of God, and upon the ever- 
lasting worth of the human person. Our task then as clergy- 
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men is to live and to preach the gospel of love not in the 
form of strengthening or formulating tribunals, leagues of 
nations, or treaties, but rather to appeal to the hearts of the 
people who make nations in an effort to change the char- 
acter of their thoughts and feelings. Only then, through the 
Grace of God, may there be peace. 


To Extend Justice 


The second objective of the National Peace Program is 
“to bring about such political and economic changes as are 
essential to a just and peaceable world order.” There can 
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be no question in regard to this statement, for after all has 
been considered, the real underlying cause for every war 
has been economic. However, it is a huge order for any one, 
especially the church, to cause political and economic 
changes. Here is implied such phases of economics as cur- 
rency stabilization through international action. We have 
seen some effort along that line recently with the United 
States not adhering to the monetary gold standard, and 
with the currency crisis in France a short while ago. 
Whether such action will be conducive to world peace re- 
mains to be determined by the course of future events. 
(Continued on page 21) 


SUCCORER OF MANY 


A Story of Phebe, the First Deaconess, Concluded 
By the Rev. Carl Christensen and the Rev. Benjamin Lotz 


WHEN THE APOSTLE, four years later, at the close of A. D. 55, 
came again from Ephesus to spend the three winter months 
in Corinth, Phoebe was alone in the large house. She had 
lost both father and mother. She consecrated her consider- 
able fortune and her large orphanage to the blessed service 
which she constantly attended and which was now organized 
both in Corinth itself and in the congregation in Gaius’ home. 

With exceeding great joy, Paul viewed this work of love 
both in Cenchrea and in Corinth. And thus it happened 
that on one winter’s day, he demanded that she take up her 
work in the congregation at Rome, remaining there as a 
deaconess and organizing the work in that cosmopolitan 
center among the scattered Christian congregations. Phoebe 
was so moved that for many days she could not answer. God 
made her willing, and one day she went with heavy steps to 
the city, to the house of Gaius, where the apostle dwelt. 
She stood in his chamber, her back against the curtain, the 
live coals glowing, heating the room, but the apostle did 
not notice her. Back and forth he walked with closed eyes 
and knitted brow while he dictated to his amanuensis, 
Tertius, wonderful and deep words. He was working on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which was finished during these 
winter months. 

An hour later when Pheebe left the apostle, everything 
was arranged. She would go to Rome in February with the 
two sisters. Paul would conclude his letter to the Roman 
congregation with the note of commendation concerning her. 
He would entrust this letter to her to bear to Rome. In 
like manner, Phoebe would arrange to leave her orphanage 
and its work, the management of which she would entrust 
to her nearest co-worker. She did not expect to return. 
There was no question about what feelings and thoughts she 
experienced at the idea of parting—either for herself or for 
her followers. She was called and she went. The journey 
by ship was the first stage of the trip. 

A mild and beautiful Spring morning in the beginning of 
March brought together a numberof carts loaded with 
freight and passengers from the port Puteoli northward to- 
ward Rome. The caravan passed through mountains, past 
groves of olive trees, in view of magnificent villas, beyond 
outposts of the heavily-weaponed legions until finally, after 
a night spent in a wayside inn, it arrived at noon the next 
day upon the Appian Way. Soon Phcebe and her companions 
were in Rome. 

It was Rome of the bloodthirsty, sensual, half-actor, Em- 
peror Nero, in the years 54-68. The city was built upon 
seven hills along the left bank of the Tiber. It was divided 
in fourteen quarters and counted somewhere between two 
and three million inhabitants. From the imperial palace 
upon the Palatine and from the temple of Jupiter upon the 
Capitoline Hill, the sun shone everywhere upon marble and 


gold. The city was filled with temples, theatres, baths, pal- 
aces and the circus. The library stood between the parks 
and the race tracks. Pompey’s theatre had places for 17,500 
spectators at a single performance of its animal and gladia- 
torial combats. The center of the city was the old, renowned 
market place, the Forum Romanum with its temples and the 
palace of the Senate. But imbedded in all of this splendor 
were the tenements, the gray hovels in the narrow streets, 
starving for air and light. 


Again Among the Poor 

It was in these tenement districts that Phoebe and her 
companions began their work. Upon her arrival in Rome, she 
had sought a guide who for an exorbitant sum had led the 
three women through the confusion of streets constantly, 
explaining everything in both Latin and Greek. Phcebe 
walked as if in a dream, clutching her precious letter to her 
bosom while the two sisters with several slaves took care 
of the luggage. 

Finally they found the house of Rufus and his mother to 
which Paul had directed them. In this large house, they 
found again the blessed fellowship which they had missed 
so much since they left home. Soon the Christians gathered 
from the quarter. Here they met old friends such as Aquilla 
and Priscilla and they became acquainted with the many 
brothers and sisters of whom Paul had spoken. So the days 
passed and they learned what this congregation in this city 
of millions meant in many circles in the various quarters of 
the place. Seldom could these groups hold a common meet- 
ing, as a rule only in the open and at a place far distant from 
the city. 

Then the women go quietly on board the ship. The broad 
sails are hoisted and as the hymn of the faithful is carried 
to them by the pleasant breezes, the little crafts pass out 
of the harbor. In storm and calm fourteen days elapse be- 
fore the little vessels are carried around Italy and through 
the Strait of Messina to Puteoli, the port of Rome. 


Phcebe’s Home and Parentage 


Let us pause and consider more of Phoebe and how her 
life was moulded prior to this departure with her com- 
panions for Rome. In Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth, 
along the Aegean coast, Plotinos, the carpet maker, and his 
wife Selena built a beautiful house of marble with Corin- 
thian columns and Doric pilasters. He was the leading cit- 
izen. Excepting his home, the place consisted mostly of the 
small homes of the sea-folk, while the pillared house of 
Plotinos and Selena dominated the whole port. There were 
places for one hundred slaves who wove the renowned 
Corinthian rugs, which were well-known articles among 
the merchants of the Mediterranean coast. 
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Forty years previous, their only child was born and named 
Pheebe, after the God of Song, Phcebus Apollo. The name 


- signified “bright or radiant,” and thus she grew to be a beau- 


tiful though solitary child in this rich home. 

The events of her life began to shape themselves in a re- 
markable fashion. The acquaintances of Plotinos and Selena 
were more and more chosen from among the Jews and they 
themselves, without actually renouncing their faith in the 
Greek gods, joined the synagogue in Corinth. 

The letter was soon placed into the excellent hands of the 
elders and it began its rounds in the different circles of the 
congregation, where it was read and explained evening after 
evening. In the conclusion of the letter was a commendation 
of Phebe along with the personal salutations of St. Paul 
to all of his well-known acquaintances in Rome. After it 
was read in Greek, it was translated into Latin for the rel- 
atively few who did not understand the international lan- 
guage of that time. 

“T commend unto you Phoebe our sister which is a ser- 
vant of the church which is in Cenchrea: that ye receive her 
in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye assist her in 
whatsoever business she hath need of you: for she hath been 
a succorer of many, and of myself also.” Whenever these 


’ words were read, Phcebe and her sisters were indeed at 


home and their services welcomed. 

Several years of blessed work followed. Means, ways, 
co-workers always seemed to be present and were used for 
this noble and yet unostentatious diaconate labor which 
began the eleemosynary work in the congregations of Rome. 


Rome’s Burning 


Had someone asked Pheebe concerning the latest scandals 
at Nero’s court, or concerning the movements and victories 
of the army in Gaul and Britain, or about the fiery actions 
of the Senate in the Forum, or about the new school of 
poets, she scarcely would have had a ready answer in spite 
of her fine training and nimble intellect. She would have 
had information concerning the price of milk for children, 
and of bread and vegetables and meat, and of little ones’ 
clothing and house rent. She had a good home with those 
whom Paul in the last part of the Epistle to the Romans 
had greeted with “Salute Rufus chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine.” These were well-known people among 
the saints both in Jerusalem and Rome. Rufus and his de- 
ceased brother Alexander were sons of that Simon of 
Cyrene who had been forced to bear the cross after the 
Redeemer on that Good Friday afternoon on His way to 
Golgotha. Often Phcebe sat with her great eyes full of tears 
and listened while Rufus’ mother told the story of Simon 
of Cyrene’s coming that morning to the market place and 
meeting the Cross and its Lord. 

Phcebe soon heard in different circles of the congrega- 
tion that persecutions were imminent. The emperor and 
his advisers railed against both the Jews and the Christians. 
The empress, Poppaea Sabina, had sympathy for Israel, 
and there were some Christians among the officers of the 
imperial praetorium guard. It was believed that with new 
laws the Jews and Christians would be forced, under the 
penalty of death, to worship the gods of Rome. The atmos- 
phere of the city seemed laden with demoniacal hatred and 
cruelty. More and more the faithful awaited the Lord’s 
return. 

Another hope gripped Phcebe and her friends. Perhaps 
Paul would come even as he had promised in his letter. He 
had written that he was purposing to go to Spain and there 
preach the Gospel. He wished to break his journey at Rome. 
He came in the year 58 but in a different and in a sadder 


manner than they had believed. He came under arrest and. 


as one who had appealed the unjust charge of the Sanhedrin 
to the Emperor himself. 

Phcebe was among those who met him on the Via Appia 
when he finally arrived. How worn and aged she found 
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him as he also found her in those few years. His stay 
in the city was extended two whole years and was not 
laborious imprisonment. To be sure he was under con- 
tinuous guard by the soldiers, but he was able to receive all 
who wished to talk with him; Jews, Christians and Gentiles. 
For the whole congregation as well as for Phoebe, these 
were two rich years. This industrious apostle was all the 
time occupied in the service of his Lord, in conferences, in 
preaching and in discussion with his adversaries. During 
this time he found time to dictate his mighty letters to the 
congregation in Ephesus, in Philippi and Colossze and the 
beautiful, intimate messages to Philemon. After the course 
of two years, the supreme court made its decision. Inno- 
cent! Phoebe was present in the Forum when the decision 
was announced. She and her friends could scarcely believe 
their own ears. There was still justice even in this godless 
city. 

Paul quietly accepted his acquittal and prepared to pro- 
ceed with his missionary journey. The parting was painful, 
but for Phoebe it came as something of a relief. She could 
not free herself from the feeling that a terrible danger was 
drawing nearer and nearer to all Christians. Several years, 
however, passed before it finally broke loose. 


Lost in the Fire 


At night between the eighteenth and nineteenth of July 
in the year 64, fire broke out in Rome’s most thickly pop- 
ulated tenement quarter. For six days and seven nights the 
fire raged. When it was finally under control, there were 
scarcely four of the fourteen sections of the city which were 
not harmed. Many of the old and the poor of the congre- 
gation had lost their lives. Everywhere there was unspeak- 
able need and suffering. One name was called out in the 
deepest anguish. Phcebe had disappeared without a trace. 
The last that Rufus had seen her was when at the first 
rumor of the fire she had hastened that summer night to 
the place, crying, “My old people and my sick people.” 
After that no one saw her. Her grateful friends who were 
numbered into the hundreds knew where she was and pon- 
dered during the days following why her life had not been 
spared. 

A reign of terror began in Rome, especially among the 
members of the Christian congregation. The rumor ran 
through the ranks of the people that the Emperor, Nero 
himself, had started the fire. But not long after that, the 
blame—naturally without any justification—was cast upon 
the Jews and Christians. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
Christians were arrested, and after a brief trial were put 
to death by being thrown to the wild beasts in the theatres 
and, dipped in pitch, were lighted as torches and placed 
at evening for illumination in the imperial gardens. 

During all of this, Phoebe’s sisters of mercy carried on the 
work which she had begun. They even received permission 
to go into the prisons and to show to the Christians con- 
demned to death the last measure of love. 

Within the space of a few months, Paul and Peter came to 
Rome. Paul was arrested for the second time and placed 
in a dreadful prison. Peter, accompanied by his wife, had 
returned in order to be with this congregation in their sor- 
row. All three were put to death about Easter A. D. 64. 

However busy the deaconesses were, they had time at 
dawn on Easter to meet at the graves of the martyrs round 
about in the different parts of the widely scattered Roman 
congregation. And when the epitaphs upon which in every 
place the martyrs’ names were xead with thanksgiving and 
praise to God, there was remembered that quiet sister, 
absent from them, but whose name was loved and blessed 
everywhere in that harassed Christian circle. No grave held 
her ashes and no marble epitaph displayed her name. In the 
hearts of thousands of the saints, it was written indelibly: 
Pheebe our sister which is a servant of the church. She had 
been a succorer of many and of myself. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


JEREMIAH 


Jer. 8:19, 20. Jeremiah in anticipation hears the cry of 
the exiled Jews in Babylon, who wonder why God, Zion’s 
own King, should have delivered them up to the enemy. 
God replies that not want of fidelity on His part but in- 
fidelity on their part is the cause of it. The words of verse 20 
became a proverb, meaning: One season of hope after an- 
other has passed and the looked-for deliverance has failed 
to come; now all hope is gone. This has been pronounced 
one of the saddest verses in Scripture. 


Jer. 8:20. “Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no phy- 
sician there?” There is: there is a panacea for Israel’s woes 
—the Law of Jehovah; there is a Healer for Israel, Jehovah 
Himself (3: 22; 17: 24) Who has declared of Himself, “I 
wound and I heal” (Deut. 32: 29). However, the despondent 
prophet despairs of this at this time; hence his question. In 
ancient times Gilead was famous for its balsam or balm, 
which had healing properties and was an article for export 
(Gen. 37: 25; Ezek. 27: 17). It was a valued product (Gen. 
43: 11), and was especially prized as a medicine for healing 
wounds (46: 11; 51: 8). It isno longer found there and some 
think that the resin of the mastic tree, found in Arabia and 
used there as a medicine, is here meant. In any case, the 
question means: Is there no sovereign remedy to heal the 
wounds of Judah? “Is there no physician there?”—there 
in Gilead. Time was when the healing balm was skilfully 
applied; but where now are the appliers, when the hurt is 
most grievous and the need is greatest? Where now are the 
physicians—priests and prophets—whose office it is to ad- 
minister the remedy for human sin and woe? Is there now 
no physician to apply the balm and bind up the wound and 
heal it? The answer is, Yes! It is not that Jehovah is absent; 
it is that the national guilt is such that the nation will not 
look to the Healer and live. It is their pains, not their sins, 
which they hate. It is the patient, not the Physician, who is 
at fault. Dr. Cheyne points out that we hear little of phy- 
sicians in the Old Testament. “They are only mentioned 
again in Gen. 50: 2 (with reference to Egypt, where med- 
icine was much cultivated) and in II Chron. 16: 12; Job 13: 4. 
From the two latter passages we may perhaps infer that 
physicians were rarely successful (cf. Matt. 5: 26) eu 


Jer. 11: 18-20. The epistle for Tuesday in Holy Week. 


Jer. 13: 18. “Say unto the king and to the queen-mother.” 
The only queen who occupied the throne of Judah (no 
queen ever held the scepter in Israel) was Athaliah, daugh- 
ter of Ahab and Jezebel, who seized the throne by force and 
reigned for six years (see II Kings, chapter 11). All other 
queens named in the Old Testament are those of foreign 
countries, such as “the queen of Sheba.” The’ reason why 
no queen was permitted to reign over Hebrews was the sub- 
ordinate place allotted to woman. But it is of interest to 
observe that while the title of queen is not found, the title 
of “queen-mother” more than once occurs (29: 2; I Kings 
15: 13 [margin]; II Chron. 15: 16 [margin]). The mother of 
the king was granted recognition and given due honor be- 
cause she bare the heir to the throne and was charged in 
large part with his bringing-up, especially in his tender and 
formative years. She was largely instrumental in shaping 
his character. This will account, at least in part, for the 
wording of the chronicles of the kings of Israel and Judah; 
for this is the set formula: “And A— slept with his fathers, 
and B—, his son, reigned in his stead. And his mother’s 
name was C—. And he did that which was right (or evil) 
in the sight of the Lord.” The queen-mother’s influence for 
good or evil was recognized by naming her. 
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Jer. 13:23. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?” These words are often quoted. They 
mean that “the depravity of the people was so ingrained and 
inveterate that there was no hope of reformation, and there 
fore there must be punishment.” ; 


Jer. 17:5. Read this verse. Recourse to arms was in Jere 
miah’s eyes and in those of all the prophets a refusal o 
reliance on Jehovah. Micah seems to put military forces i 
the same class with idols (Micah 5: 108; cf. Isa. 31: 1f). “The 
prophets were not pacifists, but they seem to have be 
on the way to pacifism. One cannot but feel that if the 
understood our modern world they would point away from 
war to trust in God. Our battleships, military planes, tanks 
and guns would seem to them a denial of faith in a higher } 
Power that rules the world. And here they would have on 
their side the Prophet of Nazareth, Who declared that they 
who take the sword should perish with the sword (Matt. 
26: 52). In this saying, and in His entire aloofness from the _ 
militant nationalism of His day, Jesus proved Himself their — 
successor and completer.” 


Jer. 17:9. “The heart is deceitful above all things, and it 
is exceedingly corrupt: who can know it?” Jeremiah turns 
his eyes from the evil people and looks within himself. His 
idea of sin is not only national but profoundly personal. He 
is conscious of the deceitfulness of the human heart and 
of the dark possibilities that lurk within his own heart, “a 
prospect from which he recoils in amazement and dread.” 
Luther said: “I am more afraid of my own heart than of 
the pope and his cardinals. I have within me the great pope 
—self.” 


Jer. 17:10. “I, Jehovah, search the mind, I try the heart.” 
If the prophet himself is unaware of the evil forces within 
his nature, who is there that can know them all? He an- 
swers that there is One Who knows “all the intricate wind- 
ings of the heart and tracks the evil to its remotest lurking 
place.” That One is Jehovah of Whom the rabbis said: “He 
is the all-seeing Eye and the all-hearing Ear.” 


Jer. 17:14. “Heal me, O Jehovah, and I shall be healed; 
save me, and I shall be saved: for thou art my praise.” Here 
the prophet prays that “the Physician who has the skill to 
diagnose his secret malady, will heal him, for only so can the 
healing be complete.” It is very remarkable to observe the 
many prayers which were made to God in their times of 
conscious need by all the prophets, by even the greatest 
and best of them, and by all the saints of God. Patriarchs, 
psalmists, prophets, apostles and evangelists—all were men 
of prayer, conscious of their human weakness and de- 
pendence on God for the wisdom and strength to fulfill their 
appointed tasks. And so conscious were they of their per- 
sonal insufficiency and need of the divine knowledge and 
power, that they were the humblest of men, never giving 
themselves the praise, but ascribing all the praise unto God. 
It is equally remarkable that although the Son of Man 
prayed to know and do the Father’s will, He never made 
confession of sin and never offered a petition for the for- 
giveness of sin. 


Jer. 20:2. “Then Pashur smote Jeremiah the prophet and 
put him in the stocks.” This shows Pashur’s great malignity 
against the prophet. The stocks were “an instrument of 
torture, in which the neck, hands and feet of the prisoner 
were so fastened as to hold the body in a painfully distorted 
position (cf. Acts 16: 24).” The use of this mode of punish- 
ment continued through the Middle Ages down to com- 
paratively recent times. 


Jer. 20: 7-13. This passage is deeply emotional, express- 
ing the conflict in the prophet’s mind owing to the derision 
and slander which his preaching had brought upon him, and 
also his confidence of vindication and victory through the 
power of Jehovah. It reveals his inmost heart and discloses 
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him in intimate converse with God. Dr. Peake declares: “We 
‘now reach one of the most powerful and impressive pas- 


sages of the whole prophetic literature.” 


“Q Jehovah, thou hast persuaded me, and I was per- 
suaded.” Jeremiah here refers to the hesitation which he 


felt in accepting the prophetic office (1: 5f), the dangerous 


discharge of whose duties he was induced to undertake 
against his will. “Thou art stronger than I, and hast pre- 
vailed.” Jehovah had taken him in so strong a grasp that 


he could not resist and wrench free. He faced and feared 


the consequences, but he deemed no torment more severe 
than that which he would feel were he to suppress the inner 
compulsion of the call and remain silent. “To press ahead 
of the moral level of society is always dangerous. There is 
a persistent aptitude in human nature to stone the prophets; 


_ but it is the character of a prophet to risk the stoning”—as 


did Stephen at a later time (Acts 7: 59), and also Paul 
(Acts 14: 19). So the prophet became “a laughing-stock” 
and everyone mocked at him. This did not stop his speak- 
ing; but his preaching had little result—which is nothing 
to wonder at. “The visible success of a faithful preacher is 
no test of his acceptableness before God. There are times 
when the Holy Spirit Himself seems to work in vain, and 
the world seems given up to the powers of evil. True, even 
then there is a ‘silver lining’ to the cloud, if we have only 
faith to see it. There is always ‘a remnant according to the 
election of grace,’ and often a late harvest which the sower 
does not live to see.” This thought has brought comfort to 
many a Gospel minister. 


Tue pay this boy started to school to prepare for the 
Gospel ministry was a notable one in the history of his 
life: it was full of joy. The lack of funds was not to be a 
hindrance to the beginning of a coveted career. He had 
seven dollars he earned teaching a short subscription school 
just prior to the opening of our three months’ winter school, 
which was taught by another. With that precious seven dol- 
lars he started to a Lutheran school in the beginning of the 
second year of its existence. It was located at Conover, 
N. C. It was started as a parochial school. It developed into 
academic; then into collegiate. His parents promised to 
board him with home supplies. These had to be conveyed 
ten miles by horse and buggy. Now the forward look. 

He started at the age of eighteen. Seven years of diligent 
application lay before him for preparation; three years be- 
fore the freshman class was reached. The school must de- 
velop and the students grow with it. A number of months 
each year, for four years, were spent in public school teach- 
ing. Thus came the wherewithal to pay tuition and other 
necessary expenses. When that growing school put off its aca- 
demic coat and became Concordia College, the boy in ques- 
tion was ready to enter the freshman year with a class of 
about thirteen students. At this period the Tennessee Synod, 
which owned and controlled the school, furnished him bene- 
ficiary aid to keep him full time in the college course. Such 
aid was not solicited. His heart was set on working his way 
through. But there was a dearth of ministers, and advice 
from superiors came to get ready as quickly as possible. He 
yielded and accepted beneficiary aid. Concordia College 
had a provisional course in theology. The students looking 
to the Gospel ministry were required to take it with the full 
college course. When graduated by Concordia, they were 
placed regularly in the field as ministers. But the boy in 
question was put to preaching, as supply, in 1881, fifty-five 
years ago last November. That was five years before he 
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Jer. 20:8. “The word of Jehovah is made a reproach unto 
me, and a derision all the day.” Savénarola, the great 
Florentine Reformer, applied these words to himself: “I 
have had nothing but tribulation, derision and reproach.” 
Martin Luther, the German Reformer, was likewise derided 
and vilified—and in hostile writings he is yet. 


Jer. 20:9. This is a remarkable verse and it sounds the 
depths of the prophet’s heart. “The fire of the Divine wrath 
against sin burns so fiercely within him that he cannot help 
resuming his work.” 


Jer. 20:10. This verse tells how even his “familiar friends” 
are secretly hostile (espionage is no new thing) and try to 
trip and trap him in his talk that they may denounce him 
to the authorities as a traitor and a public enemy. So also 
our Lord’s words were talked around as traitorous by His 
enemies, and they later so charged Him (Mark 14: 58). 


Jer. 20: 11f. Moffatt renders: “Ah, but I have Jehovah on 
my side, a dread and doughty champion!” The prophet’s 
faith revives and he speaks in the confidence of faith in the 
divine promise given him in 1:19. Thus far this promise 
has been verified in his own experience—and it will so con- 
tinue to be! Unto Jehovah he has revealed (rather, upon 
Him he has rolled) his cause; to Him he can confidently 
leave it; and in this confidence of faith he feels so secure 
that he sees himself already delivered from the hand of 
evil-doers. This was the spirit of Luther when he composed 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


A LIFE OF JOY 


Second Installment by P. C. Wike 


completed in 1886 the full requirements for his graduation. 

His beginning in the pulpit was under and directed by 
Dr. P. C. Henkel of sacred memory. He, Henkel, was an 
able theologian, a humble child of God, a power in the pulpit 
and an uncompromising Lutheran. Here I feel the urge to 
write more of his history, but space forbids. Here a word 
about the way that school was conducted. The first hour of 
each school day was given to worship, the study of Luther’s 
Catechism and the Bible. We were given a memory lesson 
for each night. The professors heard those lessons recited 
in the first morning hour. All students of Lutheran blood 
were required to take that religious course. Students from 
other faiths were exempt, but were required to be present 
that first morning hour. In that way they imbibed the re- 
ligious atmosphere of the occasion. 

The lectures on doctrine and Christian life were far- 
reaching. They served to control well the morals of the 
school. Seldom was there misconduct to interrupt the peace- 
ful conduct of the college. The spiritual capacity was thus 
developed with the mental. Otherwise only a one-sided 
character is built. Education is power. But if it is all mental, 
it is a power for evil rather than good. “Train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.’ The constituency of our country will be trained 
rightly from childhood only when the Word of God is a 
portion of their daily study. When God’s Word and the 
teaching of the same are ruled out of our educational insti- 
tutions, then we can expect and realize the fruits thereof, 
namely, moral decadence. Our boasted country is reaping 
the ugly fruits of such folly in an advanced degree now. 
Pardon this digression. Truth should be fearlessly given 
and universally known. I shall ever be grateful that my 
lot in youth was to attend a school like Concordia College. 
Following this article, if. Taz LuTHeraN grants me space, I 
will begin with the day I graduated. 
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THE CHURCH’S OWN DUTY 


SOME CALLS upon the Christian Church for aid we place 
in the second column of opportunities and duties, and for 
such a distinction in importance, we believe we have our 


Lord’s own teachings as the authority. For example, He 


refused to become the arbiter of a quarrel between two 
brothers concerning their inheritance. He refused Pilate’s 
invitation to discuss the Sanhedrin’s relations to Rome and 
He labeled seeking the Kingdom of God and its righteous- 
ness first in comparison with the Gentile’s restless, partly 
futile discontent with uncertain economic and civic condi- 
tions. Sometimes folk wanted action on His part for which 
they were not ready. One of those brothers, and perhaps both 
of them, had to learn duty to God before he could under- 
stand duty to his brother. Neither Pilate nor the Jews shout- 
ing “Crucify Him” had a primary interest in the realm in 
which Jesus is King. 

' The church can, and on occasion does, bear witness against 
much in the world that is known to be wrong; but it has not 
been able to stop injustice and discrimination. That will 
not occur until a vast number of people accept the equity 
of Christ who now scoff at it. We cannot prevent wars 
begun by Russia or Japan by citing the Sermon on the 
Mount or the first or the fifth commandment. The Church 
of Germany, which we respect and hope will survive its 
enemies, cannot be held accountable for the excesses of the 
pagans of the Reich. 

But the demand for the freedom to declare the truths 
revealed to us concerning the soul’s peace and salvation, and 
insistence on preaching of these truths is the church’s first 
and chief duty. In the United States there is such freedom. 
Also there is the need to preach our Lord’s Gospel. There 
are multitudes that have not the faith to be saved. To them 
the church must go. No one else has the obligation. From 
the Missionary Review of the World we quote the following: 
Present population of the United States. 134,000,000 
Pre-high school group without church connections 13,400,000 
Non-church members, including children ................ 75,000,000 

We are writing of the primary duty of the church as its 
members form “the body of Christ” to declare God’s good 
and gracious will toward mankind. What these members 
should do as Christian citizens is not now in mind. It is the 
application of means to save men from their sins that must 
be thought of. The 75,000,000 unchurched will not find their 
Saviour by slum clearance or by redistribution of wealth, 
or by abrogation of wars, or by shortening the hours of 
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labor. The people who want the earth made “fit for human 
habitation” are of benefit to society and they should be 
encouraged by their fellow citizens. But theirs is not the 
church’s job: they are not doing what the church is ex- 
pected to do, and the church has no right to neglect its own 
field of service in the interests of “the more abundant life” 
which President Roosevelt occasionally mentions in his 
addresses. 

In this issue is printed the report of a canvass of the peo- 
ple living in a section of Philadelphia. Seventy-three fam- 
ilies with no religious connections were found near a Lu- 
theran church. The ministry of the Gospel to those seventy- 
three families,—that is, efforts to win them to faith in Christ 
and fellowship with each other, became the first “neighbor- 
hood” service of that congregation. It is sometimes said 
that social improvements, if made properly, will “make the 
people good.” Such has not been the experience of cities 
and countries in which the tenets of religion are replaced 
by the ideas of patriotism. In fact, the contrary is true, as 
we have learned to our, sorrow in recent years. 


PAUL COULD NOT TELL 


IN THE epistle lesson for next Sunday we have Paul’s 
record of his vision of paradise. In these days when so much 
importance is placed on explanations, it is interesting to 
note that the apostle twice declared in his narrative that he 
could not define the bodily state in which he was during 
the experience. “Whether in the body or out of the body 
I cannot tell,’ we quote from the epistle. Yet this element 
of mystery in the experience in no way lessened Paul’s con- 
fidence in the verity of the revelation obtained when he 
“was caught up into the third heaven.” What he saw and 
heard he does not relate. We do know, however, that wher- 
ever and whenever he was confronted with perils, sufferings 
and the controversies of malicious or erring opponents, he 
had recourse to the evidence of future life sealed to him by 
his vision. He did not need to know whether he was in the 
body or out of the body in order to have an assurance of 
his faith. 

We know by the context of this description that Paul’s 
unique apostolic authority is involved and that the whole 
situation was so extraordinary as to involve the super- 
natural. Only to a minor degree may the ordinary believer 
indulge in comparisons with his experiences. But like him 
we can know whom we have believed, without having 
scientific data that explains how spiritual truths make an 
impact on our souls and register their right to acceptance. 

Happenings, that is, phenomena, reactions, results, what- 
ever term one may choose to use, justify convictions. The 
blind man whom Peter and John found in the temple and 
healed could not tell how he recovered his sight, but he 
knew he could see. There are answers to prayer, comfort 
in sorrow, courage in peril, and a confidence in the nearness 
and uplift of the divine presence that every believer in 
Christ has “felt” once or often. It is not necessary that he 
should trace the connection of his knowledge to the nerves 
and brain centers in order to prove that in God he lives 
and moves and has his being; He is not far from anyone 
of us. 

We suggest an increase of confidence in the love and 
guidance of the Father in heaven. Perhaps our devotions 
during the coming Lenten season would be more fruitful if 
we began them with a rededication of ourselves to the as- 
surance of faith. We personally have had the privilege of 
knowing men and women who could and did bear witness to 
the presence of their Lord in their lives as definitely as they 
knew the sun shone upon them and that their work brought 
results. It does not invalidate a spiritual experience into 
which our faith in Jesus Christ has admitted us, that we 
cannot tell how it occurs. It is enough to know that it has 
happened. The happening is what counts. 


LE ee S- eS p aes. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Just RECENTLY we heard for the first time a story indica- 
tive of unfamiliarity with the Bible. It consisted of the 
remark of a wife to her husband following church—“Do you 
know, dear, I never knew until this morning that Dan and 
Beersheba are the names of places. I thought they were 
Mr. and Mrs., the same as Sodom and Gomorrah.” We were 
quite embarrassed when we repeated a conversation to a 
friend of ours and heard that “the yarn is as old as the hills.” 
Well, it was a first-time hearing for us, we confess. 


Ignorance Relative 


AND, REALLY, ignorance is decidedly a relative term. The 
crude ideas of many city folk about matters well understood 
by rural-reared people astonishes the country cousin. An 
urban friend of ours fled from a cow with fear similar to 
what a farmer’s son would feel if he met a racketeer. Years 
ago we sat at table with a Nova Scotia sea-farer whom the 
conventions of city dwellers would bewilder and perhaps 
humiliate. But he knew the moods of the sea, the temper 
of the winds and the paths of the stars. He had an average- 
sized head full of knowledge, quite equal in quantity to what 
an average farmer, merchant, policeman, or preacher will 
learn in the school of experience. In that school, it has been 
observed, one cannot fool the teacher or dodge the lessons, 
if survival is expected. We either learn or perish. 


Knowledge That Classifies 


We succrst that the knowledge by which we are classified 
into social groups is more general than that which is tech- 
nical to the work in which we are primarily engaged. It is 
often the source on which one draws to “carry on a con- 
versation.” In our youth, they who had no intellectual 
material to give in social exchange were rated lacking in 
education unless they could prove shyness as an apology for 
“sitting around like a bump on a log,” or they had obtained 
the most attractive of all reputations, that of being a good 
listener. The subjects for conversation a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago arose from gossip, the press and books. Of these, 
gossip had the lowest intelligence quotient but the greatest 
vogue. Above the dailies were the great monthly magazines, 


_ and above these were books. Of course, politics, crime and 


seasonal sports were the bases of much talking and some 
thinking. 

At present considerable argument prevails as to the level 
of knowledge. So far as schooling is concerned, the number 
of educated persons is a far greater percentage of the pop- 
ulation than could be found in 1900 and the extent of the 
schooling is greater. We have more college graduates, a 
vastly greater continuance of school attendance into high 
school and more months per year of instruction in the grade 
schools. The public press is more widely read for its news 
than ever in the world’s history. But except in occasional 
“shocks” administered by the headlines, the press has less 
influence than it had when Greely, Dana, Bennet, Pulitzer 
and their contemporaries conducted the great dailies. Much 
of the influence once wielded chiefly by the press is now 
issued from Hollywood. It is not an intellectual power of 
the higher brackets. The persons of the industry, their 
habits, their cosmetics and their domestic affairs receive 
precedence over the merits of their productions. Not the 
play but the player is the thing in a great majority of 
instances. 

Religion Obscured 

Religion is not a frequent topic of either conversation or 
of reading excepting some forms that attract comment be- 
cause of abnormalities. These may be over-emphasis of 
some doctrine, freakish presentations by a teacher, or a con- 
troversy conducted with irreligious venom. When people 


submerge under worldly cares, the consciousness of their own 
souls, they are not interested in what the Bible teaches about 
Spirit and immortality. This is very unfortunate for the 
people. They have what Mark Twain once called a world 
of misinformation, but they lack the wisdom on which to 
base the perception of what is of most worth in our lives. 
Dan and Beersheba are just another couple to them and 
Holy Scripture means little or nothing distinctive. 

When the truths we have by way of the Bible are not 
familiar to the people of an age, such people become sub- 
normal, owing to the lack of complete development. The 
abilities or their souls are inactive, latent. Jesus spoke about 
folk with eyes that do not see and ears that cannot hear. 
Paul told the Corinthians (in effect) that they must turn 
the eye of the spirit on certain acts and facts in order to 
discern them, for “they are spiritually discerned.” There 
is an idea for some of these hard-boiled, have-to-be-shown 
folk of this day and age. They demand proofs. All right— 
here are proofs, but who can explain color to one who is 
blind, or harmony to one whose ears are stopped? Yet color 
and harmony are both real and discernible. Pity yourself, 
materialist, when you get no thrill from contemplating the 
soul walking with God. 


An Epidemic of Gambling 


WE vo not have in mind rooms that are equipped with 
roulette wheels, card tables and other mechanisms that are 
used in betting, beyond commenting that occasional police 
raids indicate that such dens of iniquity can be found in 
some of our cities if looked for. There still is some comfort 
to be derived from the fact that Americans have not yet 
become base enough to permit such institutions to prey 
openly upon their victims. The evil they do is generally 
recognized so that they must bribe officials and conceal their 
locations in order to exist. And why should such a sinister 
reputation attach to indulgence in “games of chance”? The 
reason appears in the name that distinguishes them from 
respectable forms of recreation, they are the instruments 
of gambling. In gambling the lust for unearned gain holds 
sway over the will of a player. He undertakes to get pos- 
session of something without earning the equivalent of its 
value. Its motive is not recreation but cupidity. It is a resort 
to chance instead of dependence on the orderly, natural 
returns from labor. It is a misuse of gaming devices. Its 
winnings are the losses of some patrons. It is an exchange 
of something for nothing. Race track and other forms of 
gambling are by common consent disreputable, easily crim- 
inal and sooner or later the cause of social degeneracy. 

But at least such forms of spoliation have the frankness 
1o appeal without disguise. As much cannot be said of the 
devices announced by radio and the press, where “prizes” 
are offered for supplying a name or solving a puzzle or 
some similar performance which is quite irrelevant to the 
merits of an article offered for sale. The person who pur- 
chases an automobile buys a means of transportation not a 
brain teaser. The offerer of a prize which in no way reflects 
the qualities of what is sold often plans to distract attention 
from the real quality of the product and sets up “winning” 
a prize as a reason for patronage. It is not bona fide adver- 
tising because there is no relevancy between the bonus and 
the article bought. It is deceptive because the purchasers 
of the commodity advertised pay for what they do not get. 

We are among the most gullible people in the world, an 
observer of American consumption of quack and useless 
articles recently declared. We are lured into purchasing 
what we do not need, what does not satisfy the need we 
think we have, and we pay for it above its worth on the long 
chance that it may yield a prize. It is gambling against 
heavy odds. 
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THE FLOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNToN 
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“LET THE NATIONS KNOW THAT THY NAME IS JEHOVAH. THOU ALONE ART THE MOST HIGH 
OVER ALL THE EARTH” 


“Blessing and honor, and glory and power, 
Wisdom, and riches, and strength evermore. 
Give ye to Him.” 


Truth in its beauty, and love in its tenderness, 
These are the offerings to lay on His shrine. 


O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness: 
Bow down before Him, His glory, proclaim; 
With gold of obedience, and incense of lowliness, 


These, though we bring them in trembling and fearfulness., 
He will accept for the name that is dear; 

Mornings of joy give for evenings of tearfulness, 
Trust for our trembling and hope for our fear. 


Kneel and adore Him, the Lord is His name! 


Low at His feet lay thy burden of carefulness, 
High on His heart He will bear it for thee; 
Comfort thy sorrows, and answer thy prayerfulness, 
Guiding thy steps as may best for thee be. O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness! 


Bow down before Him, His glory proclaim; 


Fear not to enter His courts in the slenderness 
Of the poor wealth thou wouldst reckon as thine: 


WHAT CAME FROM MISSING 
THE PARTY 


By Hazel Wilson 


Once more Nell staggered up the dark 
steps of Mrs. Wiggins’ rooming house. 

The street, which she had just left, was 
filled with people hurrying home from 
work; for already the sun was sinking be- 
low the tallest buildings, leaving the slums 
and the suburbs in darkness. 

Nell was tired. She had worked hard 
in Lee Chon’s laundry, and to save every 
penny she could, she had walked home. 

She entered the door at the head of the 
stairs. How dark and dreary it seemed 
tonight! There was no one there to greet 
her as she entered. Not a sound reached 
her ears, except that of a rat leaping from 
the cupboard and disappearing through a 
knot-hole in the bare floor. 

“This place is enough to make anyone 
cry,” sighed Nell. “Why do I have to be 
the unfortunate one to live in such a mis- 
erable home?” Poor Nell, sad and weary, 
dropped into the only chair in the room 
and buried her face in her arms. ; 

“Other girls get to ride home, and have 
pretty homes to go to, and pretty clothes 
to wear, and—and—,” she burst into tears. 

Suddenly a faint cough in the adjoining 
room brought Nell to a pause in her sobs. 
She had forgotten. Nell was really a good, 
thoughtful girl, but often, like many other 
girls of her age, she had entirely forgotten 
others while so engaged in thinking about 
herself. Yes, she had forgotten grand- 
mother in the next room. 

Hurriedly she wiped the tears from her 
cheeks, smoothed her hair, and trying to 
gain control of herself, she fastened a 
smile upon her lips. 

“Oh, Granny,” she cried as she entered 
the room, “Oh, Granny, I bet you can’t 
guess.” 

She always tried to think of something 
cheerful to tell her grandmother, who was 
very old, and confined to her chair because 
she was a cripple. 


The old lady always had a smile for 
Nell, and made light of her own ailings. 
She nodded as Nell entered. 

“Mary is going to give a splendid birth- 
day party, and she has invited me.” 

“That is fine,” answered Granny, “Mary 
is very nice.” But she turned her face 
from Nell’s as the faint smile waned. 

“Tt will be lots of fun, and I am so glad 
I can go. I just love to go to her home. 
She has such a lovely one. Just think, 
Granny, of all the pretty party dresses, 
Oh, won’t it be just’ wonderful?” Grand- 
mother answered with a little nod of her 
head as Nell kissed her on the cheek, 

Within a short time Nell had forgotten 
all about ther miserable surroundings, 
thinking only of the beautiful home of 
Mary Warmon on Fifth Avenue, and of 
the wonderful time she would have at the 
party. Mary had always treated her kindly, 
notwithstanding the great difference in 
their social condition. Mary was rich— 
very rich—and poor Nell always looked at 
her with admiring eyes. Just then a knock 
made Nell start from her dreams. She 
hurried to the door, and opening it, she 
saw Mrs. Wiggins, the landlady, who gave 
her notice that the rent was a month over- 
due. A few minutes later the grocery boy 
left a bill amounting to almost half of 
Nell’s small salary. Once more the tears 
came to her eyes. Her last dollar was re- 


quired in paying these bills. 


A few weeks soon made old worries fade, 
and Nell was planning on that lovely 
party with joy. What a good time she 
would have. She did not have a party 
dress, but perhaps she could save enough, 
with what she already had, to buy the 
material for one, and she knew that grand- 
mother would help her make it during the 
evening hours that she was at home. 

The time passed swiftly. Could the 
money needed for the party dress have 
come with the same speed, how much 
lighter Nell’s heart would have been! 

One evening, after she had come home 
from work, she went to Granny very dis- 
couraged, and forgetting to smile, sobbed, 


With gold of obedience, and incense of lowliness, 
Kneel and adore Him, the Lord is His name. 


—J.S. B. Monsell 


“Oh, Granny, I cannot go to the party, I 
cannot go, and I had planned so much.” 

“Cheer up, child,” Granny replied with 
the usual sweet smile. “Can you not enjoy 
yourself—oh, by the way, Nell, please hand 
me that book on the stand over there.” 

Nell handed the book to her with a 
questioning look. The old lady began to 
read, “If ye fulfill the royal law according 
to the Scriptures, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, ye do well.” 

After reading this passage, she paused. 
Nell, gazing at her inquiringly, asked, 
“Granny, why are you reading this to 
me?” Again the old lady smiled. 

“For this reason, child: Around the cor- 
ner, in a little dingy flat, lives a family 
very much in need. The father is ill and 
cannot work, and the mother has two 
small children to care for. I thought, Nell, 
that you could go there as you cannot go. 
to the party; and, Nell, take this over and 
give it to the poor mother. Tell her it is 
from Granny Marshall. She will find it 
very helpful.” She handed the book to 
her. 

Nell went where she had been requested. 
to go and acted according to her instruc- 
tions. One thing troubled her mind. What 
really was this book which she had seen 
so often in grandmother’s room, but had 
given so little attention to? What was so 
helpful in it? She looked at it again. On 
the cover she read the words, “Holy Bible.” 
Opening the book she found very interest- 
ing things recorded there. Her eyes fell 
upon the words, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” As she read 
this passage it became more clear to her 
why grandmother had asked her to visit 
this poor family around the corner, Her 
evening with them proved more delightful 
than she had anticipated. 

The next day Nell’s chums told her of 
the very lovely time they had had at the 
birthday party; but Nell only smiled. 
Although she had been unable to be pres- 
ent at the party, nevertheless she was very 
happy. Nell was happy because she made 
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someone else happy. She had found pleas- 
ure in the delight of others. The passage 
in that book which she had given to the 
poor family did not leave her mind. 

That evening found Nell in a small store 
on South Avenue. In reply to the clerk’s 
question, she promptly answered, “I wish 
to purchase a Bible.” 

(To be concluded) 


MIXED GIFTS 


“Anp now that you have your sewing- 
box, Grace, you can go over to Dora’s 
house and have such fun making dolly 
clothes,” mamma suggested. So she could! 
Dora loved to sew better than anything. 
Grace tried to forget how much she her- 
self had wanted a book. 

“Here is the little pincushion, and here 
are the needles. You know you were 
always losing your needle. And here are 
all sorts of little patterns for aprons and 
dresses ‘and caps.” Mamma explained them 
till Grace became really excited. A sew- 
ing-box was a very nice Christmas present 
after all. She had never much loved to 
sew, but she would now; and she and Dora 
would be better friends than ever. 

She went skipping to Dora’s house with 
the sewing-box under her arm; but half- 
way she met Dora coming to her house 
carrying her own Christmas present—a 
big, lovely book, with an interesting hand- 
organ and monkey right on the cover. 

“My new book that Santa Claus brought 
me,” she said proudly. 

“See my new sewing-box—isn’t it a 
dear?” Just for a moment Dora’s face fell. 
She had always wanted a sewing-box and 
had secretly hoped that Santa Claus would 
bring her one; but she went on talking 
about her book. She was anxious that 
Grace should see it. She knew Grace loved 
books better than anything in the world. 
Grace was equally anxious to show her 
patterns and bright new needles. They 
didn’t have a very pleasant visit, and the 
two little girls went home, sad for almost 
the first time in their lives. 

“T thought I was going to have such a 
good time showing my book to Grace,” 
Dora complained. “She always loved to 
read books better than to sew, but now 
she can’t think of anything but sewing, 
because she’s got a new sewing-box. I 
don’t care; I’ll read my book myself,” and 
she did, and found it contained many won- 
derfully interesting things. 

“And Dora doesn’t love to sew any more 
at all now, so we won’t have any fun with 
my new sewing-box after all. She just 
pokes over her new book all the time. I 
don’t care; I can sew all by myself, and 
when I’ve made a perfectly lovely dress 
she’ll see!” So Grace went to work with 
her scissors and needle, and soon was sur- 
prised at what she could do. 

When the two little friends met again, 
they had a great deal to tell each other. 

“T like to sew just as well as I like to 
read now,” Grace said. 

“T like to read just as well as I like to 
sew,” Dora declared. For a moment they 
stood looking at each other, then they both 
laughed. 

“Isn’t it perfectly wonderful we both 
like exactly the same things now?” Grace 
said. 
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WINTER TIME 


LET MOLLYCODDLES squirm and squeal 
And stay indoors because it’s cold, 
For they can never know or feel 
The joys that Winter would unfold, 
But you, and you, come out! come out! 
The world of Winter is all about. 


The ice is bearing, let us go 

Get out our hockey sticks and play; 
Tonight it’s almost sure to snow, 

Let's have the skating while we may. 
Be quick, there goes the other team 
Along the path beside the stream! 


Who cares if coldly blows the wind— 
There is the struggle of the game, 
There is the fun for us to find, 
There is the glory and the game; 
And then back home to where await 
The blazing logs within the grate. 


A HAVEN FOR THE GORILLA 


THE LEAST KNOWN and, perhaps, the most 
interesting of all wild animals is the 
gorilla, but his number is rapidly being 
reduced by the inroads of civilization and 
hunters who misname themselves sports- 
men. To preserve and safeguard this in- 
teresting creature for the future, the Bel- 
gian government has established a sanc- 
tuary in the heart of the gorilla country, 
in the Central Africa Congo. The gorillas 
are not numerous here. It is estimated that 
only two hundred or so wander through 
the dense jungles of this area. Here they 
live in a primeval forest of great beauty 
and find food in abundance. Contrary to 
popular belief, the gorilla is not a tree- 
living animal. If a gorilla climbs a half- 
fallen tree for food or at the approach of 
danger, he must come down the trunk he 
ascends, inasmuch as being heavy and 
rather sluggish he cannot swing from one 
tree or limb to another. When ready to 
turn in for a night’s rest, he constructs a 
bed on the floor: of the forest with the 
leaves, grasses, and débris that lie within 
arm’s reach. Frequently at the base of 
trees from the mossy trunks of which trails 
hanging vegetation a screened sleeping 
place will be made for his wife and family. 
The gorilla does not walk upright, as is 
generally supposed. He progresses on all 
fours. A full-grown male, when in an up- 
right position, stands more than six feet 
and weighs about 450 pounds. His muscular 
development would make a blacksmith 
turn green with envy. The female, on the 
other hand, is short, about four feet tall, 
and of much less strength.—Selected. 


THE PROMISES OF JULIET 


Juuret leaned forward with her pretty 
face alight. 

“Do you mean to say that you haven't 
yet read Stanfield’s last book? Then you 
have a treat before you. Do let me lend 
you mine—no, please—it will be such a 
pleasure! You know there isn’t anything 
that is a greater delight than to lend a 
new treasure to a book lover.” 

Juliet and her sister Ellen had been call- 
ing on Sue Morse and her cousin, who 
was the guest of the Morses. As the two 
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girls went down the street the visitor 
turned to Sue. 

“What a dear girl!” she exclaimed. “I 
never saw a more charming one.” 

“Which one?” Sue asked. 

“Why, Juliet, of course. No doubt Ellen 
is very nice, but that lovely thoughtfulness 
of Juliet’s—and done in such a way that 
she makes you feel as if you were doing 
her the favor.” 

Sue smiled. “Juliet has ‘ways, ” she 
acknowledged; “there’s no denying that.” 

Meanwhile Juliet and Ellen were making 
another call. This time Juliet promised to 
bring Chloe Sheldon’s aunt a pattern she 
wanted; and at the third and fourth places 
she promised Lisa Parks her new conser- 
vation cooky recipe and the minister’s wife 
the names of the new guild members. She 
had a very happy afternoon. Juliet always 
liked making calls. 

Two days later the visitor at the Morses’ 
received the book, but it was Ellen who 
brought it. Juliet was so busy, Ellen ex- 
plained; she would have loved to bring it, 
but she had her committee meetings and 
so many things, and Ellen could run round 
with it just as well as not. 

As the visitor went back into the library, 
Sue looked up from the books she was 
dusting. 

“So you have your Stanfield. I knew 
Ellen wouldn’t forget.” 

“But it was Juliet who promised it to 
me,” the guest protested. 

“xactly. Juliet always does the prom- 
ising. She’s the prettiest promiser I ever 
saw in my life, but it’s Ellen who watches 
and keeps her promises for her. Maybe 
that’s why Ellen doesn’t make so many 
of her own—it takes so much of her time 
to keep Juliet’s. We all love Juliet—no- 
body could help it—but we don’t think of 
depending on her any more than on a 
humming bird. When we want someone 
that we can depend on we go to Ellen.” 

“T see,” the visitor said slowly and 
thoughtfully—Youth’s Companion. 


TOMATO BAKE 


“Rus ONE PINT of canned tomatoes through 
a sieve, add one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and a quarter teaspoonful of pepper and 
one teaspoonful of chopped onion; bring to 
the boiling point, stir in one-fourth cupful 
of crushed macaroni, cook fifteen minutes, 
pour into one egg beaten to a foam, turn 
into a buttered dish (or small cups), dot 
with bits of butter and bake in a brisk 
oven for ten minutes.” 


QUEER TALES 


Two YOUNG LADIES visiting a small town 
decided to go for a ride into the open 
country. 

In answer to their inquiry for a gentle 
horse the livery man said, “Yes, I have 
one; the only trouble is he does not like 
the reins to touch his tail.” 

The young ladies promised to be careful. 

On returning the man asked, “Well, did 
you enjoy your ride?” 

One of the ladies replied: “Oh, yes! It 
did rain a little but Flossie had the um- 
brella over his tail while I drove.”—Ezx: 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE 


Jesus by Word and Deed Proves His Light-giving Power 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 8: 12, 31, 32; 9: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for February 7. 


JESUS EMPLOYED much figurative lan- 
guage; His words frequently were without 
meaning except as His figures of speech 
were understood. But by His use of these 
figures He brought greatest truths within 
the comprehension of His hearers; thus 
did He prove Himself a masterful teacher. 
Likewise some of His deeds were wrought 
dramatically, as in the case of sending the 
blind man to wash his mud-covered eyes 
in a certain pool. By so doing He fastened 
attention on Himself, not only by the blind 
man but later by those who heard the 
story related by the cured man. 


Out of Darkness 


Jesus was walking through a court of 
the Temple. This was lighted with lamps. 
Maybe the lights had gone out, or were 
so dim that there was no clear vision pos- 
sible. Jesus used the situation as a means 
of contrasting dead, or dim, light with 
Himself, the living, never-dimming light. 
The lights in the Temple were confined 
to a limited area; Jesus was the light for 
the world. Temple lights were dependent 
on somebody’s care to keep them burning; 
Jesus was Himself the unfailing source of 
the light He always gives. But to have 
His light there must be deliberate, inten- 
tional following of Him. Though His light 
is for the world, it does not illumine any 
man who refuses to walk in His paths, and 
prefers to walk on in the darkness, This 
is the darkness of sin and its consequences. 
No natural or artificial light can penetrate 
sin-made darkness. Man has never dis- 
covered or invented any method of giving 
light to a sin-darkened life. Only the light 
of the world, the light that touches life, 
in short the very light of life, who is Jesus, 
can free a man from stumbling along in 
the darkness which sin makes and which 
sinners prefer because their deeds are evil. 
Out of darkness—who does not prefer such 
deliverance? But whoever seeks to be out 
of darkness will find the way out is easy 
when he follows Christ. 


Into Freedom 
The Pharisees were victims of erroneous 
teachings and were burdened by ineffec- 
tive measures for securing freedom from 


the bondage and guilt of sin. These Jews . 


of the Pharisee party were acquainted with 
much about Jesus. Some of them gave in- 
tellectual consent to at least some of His 
teaching, and regarded Him with consider- 
able favor, but they were not students of 
His word, and paid little heed to the direc- 
tions He gave. They might pose as dis- 
ciples of Him, but in reality they were 
not. Consequently they did not know the 
truth He taught, and were deprived of 
the freedom from the bondage of sin, 
which His truth, and it alone, can give. 
This quest for freedom from the heavy, 
haunting guilt of sin has taken people 
along many devious paths, and induced 
them to try all sorts of means to get rid 
of the shackles of sin. This quest is often 


interrupted suddenly, as the true light, 
which shows the clear path to freedom, 
shines upon them. It was such an experi- 
ence that halted Saul and sent him forth 
with the light of life in him. He discov- 
ered the liberty of the sons of God. He 
learned that through Jesus there comes to 
a man who is willing, sufficient light to 
make it possible for him to enter into 
freedom. Conditions have not changed; 
still it is true that faithful study of Christ’s 
words gradually gives the student a real 
knowledge of the truth as to the way of 
escape from the weight and guilt of sin, 
and, by applying this truth to himself, he 
comes to experience what Jesus promised 
in saying “the truth shall make you free.” 


New Sight 


Jesus gave new sight to a man born 
blind. The blindness was not a punish- 
ment for sin committed by his parents or 
himself, as’ was inferred from a rather 
common, but erroneous, belief of the day. 
The disciples raised this question to which 
Jesus answered with an emphatic negative. 
However, Jesus found in this blind man 
an immediate opportunity to manifest the 
works of God in him. Jesus repeated His 
claim to be the light of the world; He is 
this light of the world whenever and 
wherever He is in the world. He faced a 
challenge to His power to cure a man born 
blind. The story is full of interest—what 
Jesus did to catch the man’s attention, 
what He commanded the man to do, and 
the effective cure following the man’s 
obedience. Jesus employed a natural 
means, not because He needed to do so, 
but because by doing so He could more 
widely scatter the news about Himself. It 
was a novel experience for the blind man 


THINK OF THESE 


THE “ticHT of the world” works accord- 
ing to His own laws of light. 


Knowing about Jesus falls short of know- 
ing the truth He taught and of enjoying 
the freedom it gives. 


Some people deliberately make them- 
selves blind spiritually. 


Only the power of Jesus can restore 
sight to the spiritually blind, whether they 
were born that way, or have blinded them- 
selves. 


We may not know how we came to see 
spiritually, though we know that Jesus gave 
us spiritual vision. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 1-7 

M. A Blind Man Healed. John 9: 1-11. 
T. The Healed Man’s Testimony. John 9: 24-38, 
W. The Spiritually Blind. Ephesians 4: 17-24, 
Th. The Light of the World. John 3: 17-21. 
F. Receive the Light. John 12: 32-36. 
Sat. Walking in the Light. I John 1: 5-10. 
S. Children of Light. I Thessalonians 5: 5-11. 
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to see; he rejoiced in his new sight. He 
valued the deliverance from a beggar’s life 
which came through his power to see. Thus 
Jesus had proved His power to give light, 
natural light, to sightless eyes. Later Jesus 
gave to this same man spiritual sight—He 
had power to do that, too. 


WHAT WE TEACH 


WHAT WE TEACH in our schools is im-— 
portant, especially to the pupils. If teach- 
ing does what we think it does, the char- 
acter and conduct of the pupils will be 
more or less permanently affected by what 
we teach. What we teach must be meas- 
ured as to its fitness, by what it does for 
and to the pupils. 

We answer at once that we teach the 
Bible; some insist on calling the school a 
Bible school. But a good deal more than 
what is written on the pages of the Bible 
finds its way into the content of our teach- 
ing. Probably those who’ insist that they 
teach the Bible do not confine themselves 
to the Biblical words and statements. In 
general, it is true that what we teach is 
Biblical, relates directly to the truth of 
God’s word, and surely is never in oppo- 
sition to that word. Into it we put the 
story of the effect God’s word has had on 
the lives of people, on the affairs of the 
church, and on the world wherever the 
Bible has been known. 

We teach the Catechism, which is the 
Bible explained. Biblical statements need 
to be set forth in words in common use 
and within the experience of the pupil. 
The Catechism, when used in teaching, 
endears the Bible to pupils. If it is not 
made a burdensome assignment, is not 
insisted on as a thing in itself, but is used 
as a means to an end, it is a most valuable 
content of what we teach. Even when it 
is not so labeled, the truth in the Cate- 
chism is often taught. 

We teach church history. We are sure 
that God’s dealing with human affairs as 
they pertain to the church has value in 
increasing appreciation of the power and 
providence of God. We believe that what 
God has done He is still doing and that 
our pupils should be led to realize this, 
so as to feel more dependent on God when 
they are “making history.” 

We teach hymns. These, if they are truly 
hymns, express praise, prayer, and thanks- 
giving to God in rhythmic measure with 
words that are drawn from Biblical lan- 
guage. 

We teach Christian living, both the why 
and how of it. This takes us to the Bible 
for a correct understanding of what Chris- 
tian living means. It shows the relation 
to be sustained by the Christian to in- 
dividuals, to society, to government, to 
moral issues. Since the Christian lives in 
his world he must be directed wisely as to 
how he must live to be in accord with the 
Word of God. 

What we teach may include more than 
these things and it probably does, but for 
the sake of the pupils, their well-being in 
the world they live in, and their Christian 
service in their world, as well as their 
eternal destiny, all we teach must be in 
harmony with the Holy Scriptures. The 
teacher’s first concern, then, is to be sure 
that all he teaches agrees with Scriptures, 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


TUNING IN DAILY 


Psatm 119: 97-104 


Tue arr is full of music. But we have 
no music from the air unless we tune in 
our radio. The Bible is full of meaning 
for each one of us. But the Bible is mean- 
ingless for us unless we read it. The 
Pocket Testament League was established 
to encourage Christians to carry their 
Bibles and to read them daily. The adop- 
tion of the Pocket Testament League idea 
by the Luther League of America at the 
Charleston Convention drew attention to 
the place that daily Bible reading ought 
to have in the life of the young Christian. 
It is to be hoped that the Springfield Con- 
vention this summer will show that thou- 
sands of Lutheran young people have en- 
listed and are tuning in daily for the spir- 
itual messages of the Word. 

The untutored savage, hearing the radio, 
called it “the little black box that speaks.” 
He did not know that the voice originated 
far away in some studio and that “the lit- 
tle black box” only caught the messages 
that were already there. The Holy Spirit 
uses the Bible as the means by which He 
speaks to human hearts. He is busy in 
the world. He is sending out his messages 
of invitation and comfort. 


Competition 


There is an interesting African story 
titled, “Talking Drums.” In treachery to 
the engineer building a railway through 
the interior, a drummer in the camp was 
exchanging messages with his chief. This 
chief from his native village was seeking 
to stop the progress of the railway. An 
incident of the story is the discovery of 
this treachery. To prevent the sound of 
the “Talking Drums” of the chief reaching 
the men of his tribe who were at work 
on the railway, the son of the engineer 
took the drum sticks and set up a com- 
peting din whenever the drums began to 
speak. He did not understand the use of 
the drums and could scarcely keep up a 
decent rhythm on the drum, but he did 
manage to drown out the drums of the 
hostile chief. 

God is sending us messages of love, not 
of treachery, and around us are the crash- 
ing noises of the world. It is so hard to 
hear the voice of God clearly when there 
is such a din about us. Indeed the whole 


life of our day is so speeded up that we 


have little time left to listen to the Voice. 
His voice seems to sound from such a dis- 
stance while the sounds of traffic, of rev- 
elry, of market and of debate are all about 
us. Unless we tune in the means of grace 
we may forget even to try to hear the 
Voice. We need the Bible daily. 


Looking for Ourselves 


The late Arthur Brisbane said that one 
thing interests human beings always, and 
that is the human being himself. He said the 
ideal news story would contain the names of 
all the readers and the ideal news photo 


would include a picture of every pur- 
chaser. Our modern newspapers under- 
stand this and always seek to tie a story 
to some personality. In this they have not 
advanced much beyond the newspapers of 
former generations. Editors have always 
understood that names were news. They 
have profited by the knowledge that we 
like to see our own names in print. 

We need the daily look into the Bible 
more than we need the daily look into our 
mirrors. Small boys may be quite content 
that they are clean and well dressed 
without looking in the mirror. But they 
will be the only members of the family 
who will be satisfied with their appear- 
ance. The surest way to get results is to 
lead the young man to a looking-glass. A 
great many self-satisfied folks are all 
about us, satisfied becausé they have never 
taken a good look at themselves. 

In the Bible we will see ourselves as 
God sees us. We will see how far short we 
come from the high standard of the per- 
fection of Jesus Christ. We will see our- 
selves walking through the pages of the 
Bible in Moses, in Jacob, in David, in 
Nehemiah, in Daniel, in Peter, and sad to 
say, even in Judas. No one character will 
carry all our weaknesses. We will not be 
as good as the best nor as bad as the 
worst, but we will see ourselves as sinners, 
lost, excepting by the grace of God. There 
is nothing better calculated to destroy 
spiritual pride than a daily broadcast from 
God’s Word. 


A Garden of Weeds 


_ The University of Minnesota has a large 
garden devoted to the cultivation of weeds. 
There are almost unnumbered varieties. 
The university is studying them with the 
purpose of learning how to eliminate them 
or how to make them of use. The Bible is 
like a garden of weeds. Every known 
variety of sin is to be found there. More 
than a study of sin, the Bible also tells 
how to get rid of sin. It shows us how to 
be strong where we are weak. It helps us 
to identify the malignant character of sin 
even when it carries flowers as beautiful 
as the blue thistle or the yellow mustard. 
The very profusion of weeds exhibited in 
the Bible certainly leaves little satisfac- 
tion over the accomplishments of man. 


A Garden of Flowers 


The Bible is not only an exhibit of sin 
but it also is an exhibit of righteousness. 
If there is the bad to be seen in all its 
ugliness, there is also the good to be seen 
in all its beauty. We need this daily con- 
tact with the saints. Our friendships can 
come out of books as well as out of life. 
Some of the most ennobling friendships 
are from books. The heroes of fiction have 
had their place in shaping character. In the 
center of the Bible garden is the one per- 
fect flower—Christ. Sharing His life daily 
is an essential to a wholesome Christian 
life. His perfection will always evade us, 
but it will draw us on to new efforts. We 
need to renew this ideal daily in our hearts. 


Carry the Word 


It may seem as though the plan of the 
Pocket Testament League laid too much 
emphasis upon carrying the Testament. 
The Lutheran Publication House has is- 
sued a special edition of the Testament just 
for the use of those who want to carry it 
with them wherever they go. Experience 
shows that the carried Testament is more 
likely to be the read Testament. The Jews 
read their Bible with great literalness. In 
Deuteronomy God said, “Therefore shall 
ye lay up these words in your heart and 
in your soul; and ye shall bind them for 
a sign upon your hands and they shall be 
for frontlets between your eyes.” In ful- 
fillment of this command they invented 
the phylactery, a little leather pouch or 
pocket, in which portions of the scripture 
were bound upon the wrists and forehead. 
When a boy became thirteen years of age 
he was required to wear these. 

The result of this wearing of the Bible 
was not always good. It fed the pride of 
the self-satisfied Jews. The Pharisees en- 
larged the phylacteries so that they made 
a great show, seeming to think that the 
size of their piety would be judged by the 
size of their phylacteries. The more igno- 
rant Jews used the phylacteries as amulets 
to drive away demons and to protect from 
evil. So we must guard against abuse of 
the Pocket Testament League by any out- 
ward show of our habits of daily Bible 
reading. The Bible is not an amulet. The 
Book itself will not save us. It is the read 
Book, the “behaved” Book that will count. 


It Cannot Be Hid 


Tobiah, the apothecary and seller of 
spices, lived in a narrow street in Jeru- 
salem. He gathered the rarest herbs and 
the choicest flowers for the making of his 
spices. Day by day he went through the 
street shouting, “Buy sweet spices today! 
But sweet spices today! God sends them, 
I gather them! Buy sweet spices today!” 
Two children followed him one day and 
he put bundles of spices in their hands 
and sprinkled sweet perfumes upon their 
clothing. When they returned to their 
home they said, “Mother, guess where we 
have been!” “Ah,” said mother, “I know 
where you have been. You have been with 
Tobiah again. Quite right, my jewels! If 
you want to be fragrant, keep near to the 
seller of spices.” This little story, quoted 
by Ida Q. Moulton, carries a glorious 
weight of truth. 

You cannot carry the Testament in your 
hearts without its being known. When 
the Word of Christ dwells within, the spirit 
of Christ will glow without. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 7. A 
plan for discussion would be to place in 
two columns on a blackboard, first the 
dangers of the Pocket Testament League 
plan and then the values. Have a Pocket 
Testament to show and intention cards to 
distribute. Try to increase the number of 
Pocket Testament League members in your 
League. 
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©PEN LETTERS 


“NEXT TO BEER GARDEN” 
OBJECTIONABLE TITLE 


The Editor, THz LurTHeran: 

I aM MoveD to write this letter because 
of what was intended as a little pleasantry 
in Dr. Canup’s very interesting account of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
Convention written, as he says, by an ob- 
server from the balcony. The pleasantry 
is one, however, that ought to give us 
Lutherans very serious concern. It seems 
to me that an evil reaches its most dan- 
gerous stage when it becomes a subject 
for joking. I refer, as those who read the 
article may surmise, to the colored guide’s 
directions that he would find the Lutheran 
Church next to the beer garden. It is this 
together with the convention’s soft- 
pedalling on the liquor question that seems 
to some of us ought to give the church 
more serious thought than a question of 
administration such as, for instance, 
whether Scripture is not against women 
sitting in the counsels of the church. 

May I appeal here to Scripture in sup- 
port of teetotalism: “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat while 
the world standeth lest I make my brother 
to offend. Or, to come closer home, “Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” I wish there would be a 
collection of those who have fallen and 
those who have caused others to fall, be- 
cause they believed in temperance but 
not in teetotalism, which is the action that 
prevailed in the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Statistics here might open the 
eyes in a way that would astonish us and 
possibly change certain resolutions. 

But my protest is against putting all Lu- 
therans in this compromising class on this, 
one of the most gigantic evils of all ages. 
I had just come from the Orient to teach 
theological students in America when the 
following incident occurred: A student 
from Germany joined the school. He felt 
it a great deprivation that in America he 
could not get beer or wine, for those were 
prohibition days. During his vacation he 
went to visit a Lutheran pastor’s family. 
He came back after the vacation with his 
face beaming telling me that in that parish 
even the pastor’s wife taught the members 
of the church how to make good wine! I 
had come from a nominally heathen coun- 
try where Moslem, Buddhist and Hindu 
condemned the use of all intoxicants, Has 
the time not come for the Lutheran Church 
of America to take a stand on this ques- 
tion that shall keep her from being classed 
with those whose churches have friendly 
relations with beer gardens? 

JOHN ABERLY. 


MORE EFFECTIVE U. L. CG. A. 
CONVENTIONS 


ALTHOUGH I previously had attended four 
complete conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America as a visitor, 
the recent one in Columbus was the first 
which I was privileged to attend as a reg- 
istered delegate. More than three months 
have passed since the close of that con- 
vention, and perhaps I may be privileged 


to pass on some reflections on it which 
would prove of interest to others. 

There were, as I see it, three tense 
moments during the six days devoted to 
business. The first was when the over- 
seas visitors, representatives of the Lu- 
theran World Convention, stood before us. 
Although only a portion of the assembly 
understood the addresses, given in Ger- 
man, all were moved by the ecumenical 
aspect of the church as stressed by the 
presence of these men on an American 
platform. ' 

The second was during the discussion 
of whether or not it was contrary to the 
Scriptures to seat women as members of 
church councils, ete. I’ll confess to a tinge 
of disgust at the amount of time con- 
sumed by what was, to most of us, an 
unimportant question. While I respect 
other men’s conscientious scruples, and 
grant to each and every one his demo- 
cratic and religious freedom, I feel I would 
have to pray more fervently for the life 
of the church if the method of scriptural 
interpretation which was evidenced in the 
minority report were to prevail generally 
in the church. 

The third and most impressive was the 
magnificent, soul-stirring answer made by 
Dr. Knubel, our beloved president, given 
impromptu, to a question regarding his 
plan of promotion in the church. Who of 
those who heard it will ever forget “the 
three-fold passion of the church”? I wish 
that speech might have been taken down 
verbatim and publicized throughout the 
church. That is the kind of promotion we 
need. P 


Future Not Studied 


But most of the time of the convention 
was taken up receiving reports on which 
no defiinte, constructive action was asked 
or could be taken. It was too much hear- 
ing what had been done. There was too 
little wise, intelligent consideration of 
plans for the future. Even the benevolence 
apportionment of two million dollars was 
passed without a dissenting vote or a ques- 
tion asked. So much had been said about 
raising our full apportionment in connec- 
tion with other reports, that the rapidity 
with which this action was taken found 
some of us who had convictions on the 
matter taken by surprise. Then, too many 
matters which should be receiving the at- 
tention of the whole church were referred 
to the Executive Board for further study 
‘or action. In fact, it became sort of a joke 
among many of the delegates. 

Regarding the convention as a whole, 
one prominent clergyman said, “Why 
waste all our time, and the church’s money, 
to hear nothing but reports, and motions 
to refer to the Executive Board?” Some of 
us actually wonder why. 

It may be heretical, but I would like to 
make bold to suggest a method of pro- 
cedure for future conventions which, 1 
believe, would prove more beneficial to 
the church at large. It is not original, but 
has been tried by other bodies with good 
success. That procedure, briefly, is this. 
Have certain boards and commissions 
within the church work on definite pro- 
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grams and perplexing problems—some of 
those for instance reported on by the 
“Committee on Moral and Social Welfare.” 
Ask them to prepare, well in advance of 
a convention, and submit to the individual 
parishes at a low cost, a summary of the 
proposed program and method of dealing 
with such perplexing questions. A syllabus 
of study on some mooted questions would 
be helpful. Allow the individual congre- 
gations, through study groups, church 
councils, church school classes, etc., to give - 
from six to twelve months’ study to such 
proposals. Have the consensus of such 
study reported to the board or commission 
entrusted with the handling of the same. 
Then the assembled United Lutheran 
Church in convention could act intel- 
ligently and sympathetically on them. 

One great body, the Society of Friends, 
is engaged now, and has been for several 
months, in studying certain problems to 
be dealt with at their World Conference 
the Fall of 1937. The subjects under study. 
are: “The Spiritual Message of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends,’ “The Indi- 
vidual Christian and the State,” “Methods 
of Achieving Economic, Racial and Inter- 
national Justice,” “Friends’ Contribution 
to Education,” and “International Co-ope- 
ration of Friends.” 

A similar plan was followed in connec- 
tion with their national convention (Five- 
year Meeting) in 1935. I was privileged to 
attend some of the sessions, and found 
them interesting, instructive, and inspiring. 
Could we not borrow, with profit to our- 
selves, something of this procedure? 

I am zealous for my church. I love it. 
I admire much of its history. I criticize, 
constructively I hope, the weaknesses of 
the church. I do not feel we have either 
the best or the most perfect order of pro- 
cedure at our conventions. I believe the 
whole church could be awakened to a 
more active participation in the whole pro- 
gram of the whole church if we had the 
courage to change our procedure. Humbly, 
yet boldly, I dare to suggest that we 
might consider some such change. 

C. FRANKLIN Kocn. - 


LAYMAN FAVORS APPEAL 


Dear LuTHERAN: 

IN A RECENT issue of Toe Lurueran, I 
read with interest an article, “Let’s Clean 
the Slate,” by Dr. W. H. Greever. Yes, by 
all means let’s clean the slate—not just by 
asking the little children and Sunday 
school teachers to do the job. The whole 
church should be asked to face and meet 
its plain and simple obligations to help. 

It was my privilege to be a delegate to 
the Columbus convention, and I firmly be- 
lieve that if the entire delegation had been 
laymen when the forceful appeals were 
made by our Home and Foreign Mission 
Boards for adequate funds to meet their 
budgets and wipe out the present debt, the 
laymen would have arisen to a man and 
said, “Yes, by all means, we will go back 
to our various synods and do the job.” 

When these Boards made their appeal 
on the floor of the convention for an op- 
portunity to present the needs to the 
church at large and make a special appeal 
for additional funds, opposition almost to. 
a man came from the pastor delegates, 
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and not from the laymen. The matter of 
meeting our budget in full was stressed, 
and of course this is very fine indeed, but 
I don’t see how we are going to do this, 
unless the church places more faith in its 
membership. Did not Jesus say, “Ask in 
my name and it will be given unto you”? 
Let’s quit asking for the pennies of our 
Sunday school scholars and ask our mem- 
bership for their dollars, and I am sure 
you will find a response that will be a 
credit to the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Now a word in regard to the appeals be- 
ing made to the Sunday school. I have in 
mind a Sunday school that has an average 
attendance of approximately 150, twenty- 
five of which are teachers, and four are 
officers. Who are the heaviest contributors 
in the Sunday school? Is it not these 
teachers and officers? and is not every one 
a member of the congregation itself as well 
as other organizations of the congregation? 
Now they are not saying, “Don’t ask the 
Sunday schools to contribute,” but they 
say, “Yes, by all means, we will help, but 
also make the appeals to the membership 
of the congregations, as well.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Jouno. 


THE NATIONAL PEACE 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 10) 


Another idea contained in economic 
changes which are supposed to point to- 
ward peace is that of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. We have experienced certain of 
these in the last three years. With the 
conditions in the world what they are, and 
with nations thinking and acting as they 
have been, it soon becomes evident as for 
an economic solution, reciprocal treaties 
cannot be it, for there is a sure possibility 
that grave harm may come to us as a 
people because of them. To make Amer- 
ica the dumping ground for foreign pro- 
ducts is contrary to the belief that charity 
begins at home, and in the long run may 
be an expensive type of charity. 


National Sanctity 


Furthermore, under this objective must 
be considered the question of national de- 
fense and munition manufacturing. There 
is not one red-blooded man, a padre in- 
cluded, who would not defend the sanc- 
tity of his own home against hostile in- 
vasion by any means at his disposal. The 
same goes for the sanctity of our national 
home, and just so long as nations think as 
they have been thinking, just so long will 
national defense be necessary. And muni- 
tions, although regulated in manufacture 
and sale, will be required. 

Then, too, what about political changes? 
Neo-nationalism and her twin sister, im- 
perialism, are far more dangerous than the 
unholy pair were in 1914. Fascism as 
a form of government can result in only 
one thing—war. That is the natural vent 
for the pseudo-patriotism engendered by a 
bureaucratic government. Communism of 
course is militant because it desires con- 
verts. So the deduction must be that the 
fate in store for the world at large is a 
sad one. 
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What is to be done? International laws, 
regulations, tariffs, reciprocal trade treaties, 
and even free trade surely cannot be the 
answer. For despite such efforts, momen- 
tum is still gathering in the direction of 
war. What may we do? Political and 
economic changes may only be made per- 
manent by first changing the hearts of the 
people who compose the economic order 
and who make up the state. That means 
that we as clergymen must live dan- 
gerously, and preach fearlessly the good 
news of love for and justice to our fellow- 
men; and preach it without compromise. 
Men must be reminded that God, not a 
dictator, is supreme in any nation. To do 
that may cost our lives. Men must be 
touched ‘by the love of Christ in order to 
forget their selfishness. And to do that 
may mean our popularity and even our 
property. Here again, only by the Grace 
of God working through us, touching the 
motivating forces in the lives of men and 
women, may there be effected the neces- 
sary economic and political changes to 
bring about a just and peaceable world 
order. 


With One Voice 


The next objective is “to recruit and to 
unite all organizations and individuals who 
are determined not to approve of or par- 
ticipate in war.” 

“In unity there is strength” is a common 
axiom, and in concentrated effort one 
usually beholds achievement; while with 
separate divisions working here and there 
the result is frequently duplication and 
over-lapping. We could find no fault with 
such a suggestion in the National Peace 
Program. It would help a great deal to 
have all the means now started for world 
peace going hand in ‘hand presenting a 
united front. When it comes to the church 
and this unification for peace we are made 
sadly conscious of one of the glaring ex- 
amples of the tragedy of broken ranks 
within the church of Christ itself. What a 
glorious achievement it would be if all the 
divisions and sects of Christianity could 
be so welded together into a church that 
when that church spoke its speaking could 
be backed by the weight of solidarity 
and by millions of people throughout the 
world! Then nations might listen. 

I believe that before we concern our- 
selves too much with endeavoring to unite 
peace organizations we should think a bit 
more of the value of a united church so 
that it would be a real factor in standing 
against war and for peace. A church which 
has as a leader and Saviour the Prince of 
Peace, once united under the banners of 
love and peace, would be able to over- 
power any or all the dictators with their 
selfish nationalism and greedy imperial- 
ism. The task confronting anyone who 
desires to call himself a leader in the 
church, whether he be clergyman or lay- 
man, is to dedicate himself to the idea 
which must become a reality; “there is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all.” 

We had better see to it that the spirit 
of strife is removed from the ranks of 
Christianity before we attempt to remove 
the spirit of war from nations and men 
who are pagan. Unite, through the bond 
of love and understanding, Christianity, 
and there will be little need for any other 
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organization to promote and to insure the 
peace of the world. Such a move may 
imply a break with the narrowness of 
much that is traditional in Protestant 
Christianity, but that break must come 
else there will be no peace and little hope 
for anything worth while remaining. A 
church united to transcend the narrow 
lines of cleavage in which it now lan- 
guishes would be going a long way toward 
the kind of peace the Master would have 
on this earth. 


The Greatest Peace Policy 


The final objective of the National Peace 
Program is “to acquaint people who are 
peace minded with this movement itself.” 
Good enough! But our prime concern as a 
church and as ministers is to acquaint peo- 
ple with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. That 
is the finest and greatest peace policy there 
is. That must actually be preached to the 
hearts of men and women and all the prac- 
tical implications fearlessly made. Too 
much time and effort has been spent and 
wasted on organizations to promote this 
and that; when all the while the very ob- 
jectives in mind are the objectives of the 
gospel itself. 

Now what must be our conclusion in 
this whole matter? The National Peace 
Program, save for a few exceptions here 
and there, is sound. It has the right idea 
and the right motives. This movement, as 
a great many others, came into existence 
because the church somewhere has not 
lived up to its entire responsibility. It, like 
others, is attempting what the church itself 
ought to be doing. For us to get all con- 
cerned and warmed to these many secular 
institutions and programs, when we ought 
to be doing the work ourselves, is a serious 
mistake. 

Programs and organizations always start 
at the wrong place in an effort to bring 
about desired changes. The individual 
must first be changed in heart, for it is the 
numbers of individuals who make society 
and nations. It is the idea of Jesus Him- 
self: a little leaven will ultimately be so 
permeating as to make the whole leaven. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, His love and 
His salvation, must be preached to and 
lived for men first and foremost; all else 
is secondary and supplementary. 

That is the attitude the church must 
begin to assume in regard to all secular 
agencies demanding her help in doing that 
which she has been commissioned by her 
Master to do, and of course that includes 
any peace program. 


BISHOP LUNDE RETIRES 


A RECENT issue of the National Lutheran 
Council Bulletin announces that Bishop 
Johan Lunde of Oslo, Primate of the 
Church of Norway, has been granted re- 
tirement with pension because of his ad- 
vanced age. On Christmas Day he cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. The name 
of his successor is not mentioned. Bishop 
Lunde’s very active connection with the 
Twelfth World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Oslo last July endeared him to 
thousands of Christians throughout the 
world. These friends will pray for him an 
abundance of divine blessings amid the 
quiet of his retirement. 
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WE HAVE READ about hun- 
dred-mile-an-hour winds, 
of wrecked shipping and 
devastated landscapes, and 
idly wondered what such a 
wind would be like. For- 
tunately most of us are 
never called upon to live 
through a personal experi- 
ence of such a storm. None 
of the old people in our 
congregations can remem- 
ber anything like the cy- 
clone of October 28, 1936. 
It will be another landmark 
for the villagers to mark 
the passage of time—like the 
tidal wave at Masulipatam 
has been for so many years. 

It was raining early on 
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THROUGH THE STORM 


Missionary M. L. Dolbeer.Vividly Describes Experiences 
During India Cyclone 


of the door frame. Half the 
‘| flat roof of this room blew 
| off, and all the tile off the 
| other two rooms of the sec- 
ond story. The falling tile 
and brick kept crashing 
down the stairway, and the 
tile falling on the lower 
verandas ruined hundreds 
of tile that otherwise would 
have escaped damage. 


A Hot Mid-day Meal 


The servants along with 
the other Indians thought it 
was the end of the world, 
but they stuck by us loyally. 
Somehow or other the cook 
got us a warm meal about 
1.00 P. M., which we ate in 


the morning of the twenty- BO ren the living room as the dining 
eighth, and the wind was MISSION BUNGALOW AT room was flooded. A warm 
blowing the rain through NARASARAVUPET meal, or any kind of a meal, 


the bamboo mats of the up- 
stairs sleeping veranda, and 
through the closed shutters of the win- 
dows. So we were working upstairs trying 
to keep things dry and bail out water, 
never imagining what was in store for us. 
But the wind kept getting stronger, and 
about nine o’clock Mrs. Dolbeer called us 
to come downstairs. Foolishly we left the 
second story as it was and did not carry 
down the mattresses and clothing. Later 
when we thought of it, it was impossible 
to climb the stairs because of falling tile. 

By 10.00 A. M. the wind was so strong 
that we thought it had reached its peak, 
I was to experience the almost unbeliev- 
able, to hear the roar mount up and up 
to a still higher pitch until nearly 2.00 
P. M. “Will it never slack up?” was the 
question always being heard. The pres- 
sure on the ears was painful,—we decided 
afterwards it was a suction rather than a 
pressure. In between vain efforts to keep 
water bailed out of the rooms of the bun- 
galow,—blown in through the cracks of 
doors and transoms,—we peeped out to see 
the fine margossa trees surrounding the 
bungalow go down one by one. Glass 
panes began to blow out of doors and 
transoms, and it was impossible to plug up 
the apertures. One of the panes popped 
out with a bang and landed across the 
room square upon the chest of my son 
Martin. Fortunately for him he was not 
struck on the face or by the edge of the 
glass. The glass shattered into bits and 
as he tried to get away he stepped on a 
piece and cut his foot, Remarkably, this 
was our only casualty during the day. 

At about noon the terrific north wind 
began to shift to the east, and then swung 
around rapidly to the south. The center 
of the storm must have passed very 
close to the south of us. The south wind 
was even more severe than the others, and 
did the most damage to the bungalow. 
Sweeping in through the open passage to 
the stairway it blew the roof above the 
stairs entirely off, beams and all, then 
crashed in the door of the upstairs bath- 
room, and bit by bit tore down the brick 
wall—twelve inches thick—on both sides 


(After the cyclone) 


was something thousands 
of people did not have that 
day. Before noon the water boy came 
with pitiable face and took leave to go 
home to see how his family was faring. 
Later he and the motor driver came back 
to tell us how the Christians’ houses were 
all ruined. Mud walls and thatched roofs 
cannot put up much resistance to rain 
driven by such a wind. Many people took 
refuge in the church, for although most 
of the church roof was gone, at least the 
walls provided protection from the wind. 
The satram sheltered others, and the ser- 
vants’ families all came to the bungalow 
for the night. 


What a relief to have the wind begin to 
slacken about 6.00 P. M. By that time it 
was dark, and it was not till after a restless 
night on camp-cots—enlivened by a night- 
mare suffered by Billy, our three-year-old 
—that we could venture out at daylight 
to estimate the damage. What a scene of 
desolation greeted us! More than forty 
trees down in the bungalow compound, 
and not a green leaf left on the broken 
stumps that had managed to keep erect. 
One cork tree had fallen squarely on the 
pigeon cote, and only a few of the pigeons 
survived the storm. We went upstairs. 
The boys’ clothes, baby blankets, books 
and magazines, towels, everything was 
floating around in four inches of water. 
It took five days to dry out the mattresses, 
The books are ruined, though the efficient 


” binding department of our Guntur Press 


may be able to make something out of the 
more valuable of them. We stepped across 
the road to find all the boarding boys and 
the teachers and their families safe. One 
large tree came down upon M. Samuel’s 
house and crushed in the roof, but for- 
tunately they were in the other room. The 
sight of the church, the school and the 
satram (hospice for relatives of caste 
patients), with bare rafters and rain soaked 
walls was enough to make one weep. 


Whole Field Stricken 


The news as it comes in from the district 
is disheartening. Not one church, prayer 
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or schoolhouse seems to have escaped 
serious damage. Reports are not fully in, 
but three of the thirteen divisions of the 
field have reported damages of around 
Rs. 2,200.* At that rate the Narasaravupet- 
Vinukonda field will need around Rs. 
9,000—to rebuild, besides the Rs. 3,000— 
needed here in the central station. In one 
village alone, Elur, the damage is over 
Rs. 1,000,—as the school building and the 
pastor’s house have collapsed and Rs. 350 
worth of tile has blown off the church. It 
rather hurts to roof a church with lovely 
new Mangalore tile and two weeks later 
have it un-roofed again by a storm. This 
happened at Timmapuram. 

An area of about forty miles wide and 
seventy long has been affected by the 
cyclone, which struck from the sea at 
Chirala northwest through Bapatla and 
Narasaravupet taluks. Hundreds of vil- 
lages have been hit. In many places peo- 
ple were crushed by roofs collapsing upon 
them. Thousands of cattle are reported 
destroyed, in one village alone 600 cows 
and oxen, 3,000 sheep and fifty cart loads 
of dead birds had to be carted away from 
the village. Crops valued at millions are 
blown down and drowned under the floods. 
In the United States the Red Cross Society 
would be ready to rush into such a sit- 
uation with food and clothing, medical 
care, and even help to the poor in the re- 
building of their homes. Here there is no 
Red Cross. Government moves slowly, but 
now eighteen days after the storm, is be- 
ginning to take action. Rs. 20,000 has been 
placed in the hands of the district officials, 
It seems very small, but then local help 
has not been inconsiderable. Caste re- 
strictions were forgotten during the calam- 
ity and-many farmers whose well-built 
houses stood the storm, welcomed our poor 
Christians into their homes for shelter. 
Wealthy people have given meals liberally 
to the poor in some villages. So the great- 
est need is for material to rebuild homes. 
As I write this a cold raw wind comes up 
and a bitter driving rain, and one thinks . 
with pity of the thousands of poor people 
down east who are camping out on road- 
sides and tank bunds without a roof over 
their heads. 

Bad as the storm was here, it was even 
more severe near the coast, especially at 
Chirala. The total damage to our mission 
buildings will not be less than Rs. 75,000. 
We are carrying on as best we can, but our 
recovery and especially the speedy re- 
building of our schools will all depend on 
what our friends at home will do in this 
emergency. We are confident the Board 
and the church at home will not fail us. 


* A rupee is nearly thirty-eight cents. 


ESCAPE FROM CHAOS 


General and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek En- 
trust National Future to Christianity 


By Adelia Schelly in N. L. C. News Bulletin 


THE EXTENT to which Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek of China has figured in 
the news recently turns attention upon this 
most interesting person. Some intimate 
items concerning both the General and his 
wife are sure to be acceptable and timely. 
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It is to Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek primarily 
that the Christian character of this home 
is due. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek has been 
a professing Christian practically all her 
life. It was not, however, until after her 
mother’s death, that the former Mei Ling 
Soong, now Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, be- 
came fully converted to dependence on 
God and the living of a Christlike life. 
Mme. Soong, the mother, died soon after 
receiving the erroneous report that her 
son, T. V. Soong, then Minister of Finance, 
had been assassinated. 

Mme. Soong had been opposed to her 
daughter’s marriage with the then non- 
Christian General Chiang Kai-Shek, but 
the daughter married him. Upon her 
mother’s death and in her distress Mei 
Ling remembered how frequently her 
mother was on her knees praying and how 
these periods of prayer brought peace and 
tranquility to her troubled spirit. 

As the political situation about her hus- 
band became increasingly difficult, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek decided to follow her 
mother’s course and to rely on this same 
attitude of prayer and devotion that had 
sustained and comforted her mother. She 
began to spend much time in Bible study 
and in prayer. A new life was opened to 
her. i 

Protected by Prayer 

General Chiang held to his non-Chris- 
tian belief for many years, though he never 
frowned on his wife’s devotion to Chris- 
tianity. As his power grew it was not long 
before attempts were made to assassinate 
him. His escape was credited to the Chris- 
tian God answering his wife’s prayers. So 
impressed was the Generalissimo that he 
began to study the Bible and to search for 
the realities in the Christian religion. It 
was not long before he was won to Chris- 
tianity, and then he began to pray to God. 
He desired to profess his faith and to unite 
with the Christian Church. It was a bold 
step for him to take. It brought ridicule 
from both his friends and his enemies. 
Even professing Christians doubted his 
sincerity, but he persevered in his course. 
His study of the Bible guided him in his 
new work in behalf of a united China. He 
sought his aim not from the point of view 
of aggrandizement and power, but rather 
in behalf of his people. He endeavored to 
bring them justice, education, uplift in 
their social, moral and physical conditions. 
In all his work his wife has been not only 
his counselor but also his inspiration. 

In 1927 the missionary was quite unwel- 
come and Christianity itself found hostile 
reception in many quarters in China. This 
change in the General in his aligning him- 
self with Christianity brought new respect 
and welcome to the mission cause, except 
in quarters of Communistic ferment. To 
combat Communism became another of 
the aims of the General. In achieving this 
his armed forces helped him, but the New 
Life Movement proved of even greater 
encouragement. This movement sponsored 
by the Generalissimo and his wife has been 
built upon Christian principles. It chal- 
lenges youth and enlists particularly the 
well-trained Chinese to give their lives 
for the upbuilding of China through serv- 
ice and without thought of gain. The ethics 
of Confucius had never challenged them 
in this fashion. General Chiang Kai-Shek 
held before them a new path for service. 
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In all of these recent experiences that 
have befallen the Generalissimo we may 
rest assured that two people at least, Gen- 
eralissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, 
have been realizing afresh the power of 
prayer. Undoubtedly their faith in God 
has been multiplied. In the light of these 
recent days of anxiety and as he faces the 
still uncertain political future, the message 
he and Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek sent to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at 
Oslo last summer assumes all the more 
significance. 

This message was written personally by 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek with the approval 
of the Generalissimo. They are both in 
hearty accord with the efforts: being made 
in behalf of Christian education in China 
under the leadership of Dr. Chester S. 
Miao, executive secretary of the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Educa- 
tion in China. The message reads as fol- 
lows: 

“To the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, World’s Convention at Oslo, 
Norway. 

“In sending greetings to the World’s 
Sunday School Association, and to the 
representatives from various national 
Sunday school and Christian organiza- 
tions, we do so with the belief that the 
work to which you have put your hearts 
and hands will make a telling contribu- 
tion to the ultimate well-being of the 
human race. We believe, too, that in 
the practical application of Christian 
ideals lies the surest and swiftest way 
toward world peace. Without the ac- 
ceptance and application of (such) teach- 
ings the development of intimate friend- 
ship and co-operation will be retarded, 
if not rendered impossible of achieve- 
ment. 

“We speak to you from the heart of 
China, now beset by grave trials and 
menaces. Notwithstanding, we have 
found inspiration to hasten with move- 
ments designed to effect her rehabilita- 
tion and to equip her to take her proper 
place as a contributing agent in the 
great task of world betterment. The 
New Life Movement is nationwide in 
its aims and achievements. Through it 
the people are reviving and adapting to 
modern conditions the ancient virtues 
and finding stimulation in its program 
of social reforms. 

“China is struggling through chaos— 
not entirely of her own making—toward 
order, and all that she requires of the 
world during this critical time is free- 
dom to go about the business of re- 
habilitating herself and obtaining for her 
people security, happiness, and pros- 
perity. China has menaced none and has 
lived in friendliness with all, and we 
ask only that sympathy and prayers be 
accorded us that we may be able to ful- 
fill our task unhindered and successfully. 

“We recognize all that Christianity has 
given and is giving to the people of China 
and we believe that the Christian Church 
in China will increase a thousand fold 
jts contribution to the enrichment of 
world Christian fellowship. 

“We send sincere wishes for the suc- 
cess of your convention and for con- 
tinued increasing progress in Christian 
education and Sunday school work. 

“ (Signed) CHIANG KaI-SHEK.” 
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LENTEN and 
EASTER FOLDERS 


Small Size—No. 480 (New) 
Large Size—No. 479 (New) 


LITHOGRAPHED FOLDER SERIES No. H 

The Front Covers of these folders are 
beautifully lithographed in five colors. Space 
is available for printing name of church, etc. 

The Remaining Pages are blank and fur- 
nish a splendid medium for pastoral letters, 
sermon and service announcements, etc. 

Two Sizes are available in the folders il- 
lustrated. Care must be exercised in indi- 
cating which size is desired. 


PRICES 
Small Size, 


33g x 534 folded. 
$0.75 


Large Size, 
514 x 814 folded. 
Om . $1.50 


Small Size—No. 498 (New) 
Large Size—No. .497 (New) 


Samples of these and other Lenten and 
Easter folders will be sent on request. Order 
early and give first and second choice. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


AMONG THE MANY happy observances of 
the Christmas festival the unique proces- 
sion wending its way at dusk through 
Trinity Cemetery at Broadway and 155th 
Street is of special interest not only to the 
dwellers in Gotham (or shall we say 
Chelsea), but to children and grown-ups 
everywhere in our land. For it is a visit 
of homage to the grave of Clement Clarke 
Moore, author of “’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,” and each year on the day be- 
fore Christmas several hundred children 
and adults after having participated in a 
candlelight service in the nearby Epis- 
copal Chapel of the Intercession visit the 
cemetery in procession and deposit wreaths 
on the graves of Dr. Moore and Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, son of Charles Dickens, 
the author of “A Christmas Carol.” The 
famous poem, originally entitled, “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” had been written by 
Dr. Moore for his children in 1822 and had 
so greatly delighted a guest in his home 
that she copied the poem and sent it to 
her home paper, The Troy Sentinel, for 
publication. Its appeal was universal and 
it has preserved its popularity during all 
these 114 years. 


A Visit in New Chelsea 


A service in memory of Dr. Clement 
Clarke Moore (1779-1863), planned with 
the assistance of the British Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, was held on the after- 
noon of the fourth Sunday in Advent in 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Chelsea dis- 
trict, West Twentieth Street, near Ninth 
Avenue. The land on which this church 
stands was a gift of Dr. Moore, who was 
instrumental in organizing the Chelsea 
parish and was the first secretary and 
clerk of the vestry. An historical record 
states: “The first house in what is now 
Chelsea, and from which the community 
took its name, was built by Captain 
Thomas Clark, whose widow, a staunch 
Tory, was visited by General Washington 
during the Revolutionary campaign of 
1776, who apologized to her for the seizure 
of her manor house by his troops. Her 
daughter, Charity Clark, married Benjamin 
Moore of Elmhurst, Long Island, who later 
became rector of Trinity Church and 
Bishop of New York. Their son was 
Clement Moore, student and poet. After 
the yellow fever epidemic in 1798 the peo- 
ple of Greenwich Village settled about the 
Chelsea Manor House, and in 1820, under 
the leadership of Clement Moore, organized 


the church. In 1831 the chapel, now the . 


rectory of St. Peter’s, was built, the cor- 
nerstone of the present church being laid 
in 1836.” 


A Stone from Old Chelsea 


The special feature of this year’s memo- 
rial service was the dedication of the 
“Chelsea Stone” imported from the Chel- 
sea Old Church in London, which Dr. 
Moore’s grandfather is said to have at- 
tended. Arthur Milton growing very en- 
thusiastic over Chelsea Old Church in his 
compact guide book, “London in Seven 
Days,” states that he has found nothing 
to please him more in the whole of Lon- 
don than “this lovely old place, with its 
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delightful interior, its ancient memorials, 
its chained Bible and the quaint and in- 
teresting inscriptions scattered about its 
walls. One, beneath an old bell, describes 
how the donor presented it to the church 
in 1679 because the sound of the bell of 
this church saved him from drowning in 
the river.” The inscription on a brass 
tablet on the wall of the Clement C. Moore 
baptistry in St. Peter’s Church reads: “The 
Chelsea Stone from the Fabric of Chelsea 
Old Church, London, England, presented 
to St. Peter’s Church, Chelsea, in the City 
of New York. Jubilee Year A. D. 1936.” 
The parish bulletin informs us that: 

“The Chelsea Stone came to St. Peter’s 
Church through the kindness of the Rev. 
Ralph Sadlier, Vicar of Chelsea Old Church 
in London, England. How old it is, nobody 
knows; what ancient workman cut and 
fashioned it, or first set it in its place, no one 
will ever tell. It may well be that it graced 
Old Chelsea’s Church in Norman times. 
A shrine existed there in A. D. 1157. It 
may be that this stone is older still. The 
story of Chelsea Old Church traces to the 
Saxon period, even to the year A. D. 789. 

“This venerable stone is thus far more 
than a mere fragment of rock. It is a wit- 
ness to the long history of the Church in 
England and America, to a spiritual life 
unbroken for, possibly, well nigh twelve 
centuries of time. As a treasured part 
of the fabric of St. Peter’s Baptistry it will 
continue to symbolize the faith that Old 
Chelsea passed on to New Chelsea nearly 
two hundred years ago.” 

Nearby in Chelsea Square stands the 
General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church, in which Dr. Moore was a 
professor of theology. The compiling of 
the first Greek and Hebrew lexicon pub- 
lished in America is ascribed to him. A 
marble tablet placed on the wall of the 
baptistry in St. Peter’s Church in memory 
of Dr. Moore bears the scriptural maxim: 
“Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright; for the end of that man is peace.” 
Psalm 37: 37. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


Just conswer this a California invita- 
tion, my widely dispersed and snow-shovel- 
ing friends, to go with me on an after- 
Christmas, week-end trek, to a summer 
and winter resort, the like of which can 
scarcely be duplicated from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. We might well direct you 
to any one of a dozen or more such hos- 
telries, and say of it, “This is the place.” 
Indeed, our thought was to write a story 
(a true story), concerning these inviting 
Southern California mountain, and coast, 
and desert resorts: the field, however, is 
so vast, and the realities are so unbeliev- 
able, that, after more mature consideration, 
we are deferring this venture to a more 
propitious time. 

The objective on this trip was Soboba 
Hot Springs, ninety miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, at the foot of the snow-clad San 
Jacinto and San Bernardino Mountains, at 
the border of the desert, close by the 
Soboba Indian Reservation. It is here at 
Soboba and the villages of Hemet and San 
Jacinto close by, that the Ramona story 
has its setting—the pageant being pre- 
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sented each year during April and May, 
in the out-of-doors, hill-encircled Ramona 
Bowl, five miles distant. 

Among the chief attractions of the Soboba 
resort are the lodges of the Indian village, 
thoroughly fitted with every modern con- 
venience, and clinging to the terraced 
mountainside as though placed there in 
the centuries past by the Indians them- 
selves. They “are in perfect harmony with 
the rugged setting and romantic history 
of Soboba Springs.” _ 

The numerous hot springs have a more 
than state-wide reputation for mineral 
content and therapeutic value. “The bath 
house is one of the finest in the West.” 
After the experience of a mineral hot bath 
and a massage at the hands of an experi- 
enced masseur, I felt the exhilaration that 
prompts one to serve another day. 

The approach to this enchanted land is 
via the famous San Joan Capistrano Mis- 
sion, and San Joan Canyon, through the 
delightful inland’ village of Lake Elsinore. 
This canyon drive is the most ruggedly 
delightful that one can take within one 
hundred miles of Los Angeles. I cannot 
describe it: you must see it for yourself. 
In early Spring the wild flowers in great 
profusion will transform our rugged, rock- 
strewn canyon into a riot of color. This 
promise is assured through the abundant 
seasonal rainfall. To date there has been 
a fall of 8.51 inches; last year, on the same 
date, there had been but 1.82 inches—the 
normal fall being 5.12 inches. Again I say, 
“Come and see.” 

And the church is not dead in California 
—nor elsewhere, so far as I can see. Some 
conditions are bad enough—they might be 
worse; they should be better. 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
Ministers’ Association of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity—which practically embraces the 
Southern Conference—continues to meet 
on the first Monday of each month at one 
of the churches. The last meeting was Jan- 
uary 4, in the new First Church building, 
West Sixth Street and Shatto Place, Dr. 
D. R. Huber pastor. The devotions were 
conducted by Pastor Guy L. Hudson. The 
Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson gave an illus- 
trated address with charts and diagrams 
on the subject, “The Parish School a Force, 
a Field or a Failure.” Nearly all the pas- 
tors were present, their wives also being 
in attendance, guests at luncheon prepared 
by the ladies of the First Church. 

This beautiful new church was dedicated 
the day previous, Sunday, January 3, 
James J. Raun, D.D., president of the 
Synod of California, conducting the dedica- 
tion service. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the congregation in 1887, 
by Dr. C. W. Heisler, was celebrated at 
the night service. Dr. Herbert J. Weaver 
and Dr. Milton H. Stine, former pastors 
of the church, were on the program of a 
week’s services, preaching at the Com- 
munion Service, Wednesday night and on 
Sunday morning, January 10, respectively. 
In this achievement a new era begins in 
the history of Lutheranism in Los Angeles 
and the Synod of California. The brethren 
of the Association—of the synod, in fact— 
unite in hearty appreciation of the devo- 
tion with which Dr. Huber and the mem- 
bers of the First Church have wrought 
through ten strenuous years for the realiza- 
tion of this splendid vision. (See page 27.) 
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The previous meeting of the Association 
was in Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. 
George H. Hillerman pastor, December 7. 
Devotions were conducted by Dr. Edward 
P. Schueler. His theme was, “The Poor 
Have the Gospel Preached to Them,”—a 
searching plea for a more sympathetic 
bringing of the gospel message to the un- 
derprivileged. Dr. Hillerman, out of his 
wide experience, presented helpful thoughts 
on, “Making the Most of Advent.” 


Speaking of Pasadena, an intersynodical 
Lutheran Brotherhood Banquet was held 
November 30 in the Arcade Tea Room, 
with 105 Lutheran men present, including 
seven pastors of the seven Lutheran 
churches. The main address was given by 
Pastor Schlichting, one of the two Mis- 
souri pastors present. His theme was, 
“Greater Lutheranism.” One of the United 
Lutheran Church in America ministers 
present commented, “He made a fine im- 
pression, and a fine address.’ Thus the 
leaven is working; what the loaf shall be 
is problematical. 


Trinity Church, Long Beach, Dr. Daniel 
J. Snyder pastor, is making history these 
days. Out of the crumbled walls, the re- 
sult of the earthquake shock, there has 
arisen a new and a more beautiful struc- 
ture. Disappointed in their pleas for aid 
through church agencies, and pressed by 
an over-anxious bank-holding obligation, 
resort was had to the General Govern- 
ment, through which a loan was negotiated. 
They are forced to make heavy annual 
payments on principal—the interest alone 
being enough to dishearten a less loyal 
people. The problem is being met, how- 
ever, generously and without complaint. 
The people have been educated in the 
matter of remembering the church in their 
wills. Several handsome legacies have 
come to the church in recent years. An 
elderly lady who recently passed on be- 
queathed the church $2,000. At the annual 
congregational meeting, under the auspices 
of the men of the Brotherhood, the annual 
interest was underwritten. 


Pastor Delmar Dyreson is doing aggres- 
sive work in San Diego. Early in Novem- 
ber they opened a branch school and 
preaching service in the northeast res- 
idential section of the city. The time of 
this service is 8.30 A. M., with a young 
people’s meeting at 7.30 P. M. The regular 
services at the downtown church are held 
at the usual time. Already the attendance 
is rivaling that of the parent congregation. 


President Raun installed the Rev. H. 
Paul Romeis at San Bernardino Monday 
night, January 4. Pastor Romeis came from 
Waukegan, Ill. He is a graduate of Car- 
thage College and of the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. He succeeds the 
Rev. George Schuchard, who has taken 
charge at Fresno 


FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


“ForKs oF Onto,” as everyone under- 
stands, are the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers joining together to form the 
Ohio. These forks form a “Point,” on which 
lies the “Golden Triangle,” the downtown 
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commercial area of Pittsburgh. In the his- 
torical sense “The Forks” is an apt des- 
ignation, and a year ago was taken for 
convenience as head for letters written 
from the territory of the Pittsburgh Synod. 


Synodical Headquarters 


Our first letter will be a digest of news 
that has appeared in the January issue of 
our synodical bulletin. First is the fact that 
we now have a synodical headquarters. 
The location chosen is the Law and Finance 
Building, 425 Fourth Avenue. This is just 
off Grant Street. Here the president of 
synod and other officers will have ade- 
quate headquarters for conferences, and 
upon arrangement, it is stated, committees 
may meet there. 

In his comments, Dr. H. H. Bagger be- 
gins the year by suggesting that commer- 
cial advertising be omitted from parish 
bulletins. He comments on the fact that 
there has not been uniformly satisfactory 
experience with firms offering goods and 
service on the basis of payment through 
commercial advertisements. This is a per- 
tinent comment, one which we feel should 
be passed on and taken seriously. We ad- 
mit the value at times of commercial sup- 
port when making up church printing, 
since circumstances alter cases. However, 
we feel it is opportune to advise “direct 
cash,” with no “commercializing complex- 
ities,’ as our synodical president argues 
his point. 

Dr. Hiram Sipes 

Seventeen speaking engagements will be 
filled by Dr. Hiram Sipes between Jan- 
uary 3 and 17, and he will visit every part 
of synod, speaking twice in the city of 
Pittsburgh on Transfiguration Sunday. Dr. 
Sipes comes from a missionary parish, 
Trinity, Freeport, which sends the usual 
report that again benevolence has been 
met, apportionment paid in full. The 
itinerary being made by Dr. Sipes will 
greatly aid Epiphany observance in all our 
churches. 


Student Work 


The general impression over the country 
may be that student work in Pittsburgh 
consists chiefly in playing football. Three 
post-season games played by teams from 
our neighborhood would indicate consider- 
able proficiency here in booting the pig- 
skin. First, on December 17, the Turtle 
Creek Union High School played in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. defeating the Florida 
Military Academy 33 to 7. This is the sec- 
ond time, to our observation, that a local 
high school team has had an invitation to 
play a post-season game in Florida, and 
the second win by the Pennsylvanians. On 
New Year’s Day Duquesne University 
played in the Orange Bowl at Miami, win- 
ning over Mississippi State 13 to 12. The 
Pitt panthers took over the Washington 
huskies 21 to 0 in the Pasadena Rose Bowl. 
The third Pittsburgh team, Carnegie Tech, 
placed at least one member on the all- 
star East team which defeated the “West” 
team at San Francisco. 

From our church viewpoint, a much 
more interesting thing is the student work 
now in charge of Pastor M. R. Kunkelman, 
under the direction of a committee which 
is made up of representatives of the Cen- 
tral Conference, the Women’s Missionary 
Society, and the Lutheran Inner Mission 
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Society. Pastor Kunkelman will minister 
to Lutheran students in all the schools of 
the Pittsburgh area, including, of course, 
the University of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, and the several training 
schools for nurses. With an active student 
pastor on the field, we feel heartened over 
the solution of a problem that has become 
important in every student center. 


Women’s Missionary Society 

Through notes supplied by Mrs. Meade 
A. Rugh of Charleroi, the contributions of 
the women in the missionary societies re- 
ceive a little more publicity than has at 
times been given them. All societies would 
seem to have had an unusual thanksgiving 
season, with an upward swing in the thank- 
offerings this year. The Agnes Schade So- 
ciety of Luther Memorial, Erie, reports the 
largest thank-offering since 1929. At the 
St. John’s, Erie, thank-offering dinner, 
when Mrs. R. A. Kline of Meadville was 
speaker, the thank-offering amounted to 
$40. The Guntur Society of Trinity, North 
Side, increased their membership in the 
past year from 60 to 88; they reported 
greatly increased thank-offerings since 
adopting the plan of quarterly ingather- 
ings; this society, starting with the current 
year, will make the oldest member a life 
member, Mrs. J. V. Yost being first re- 
cipient of this honor. At First Church, 
Leechburg, where Mrs. Meade A. Rugh 
spoke, the thank-offering was $90. The 
three active societies of the Shippenville 
Parish round out quite a remarkable re- 
port of study classes, a $30 thank-offering 
at Mount Zion, and in the Fryburg society, 
the newest one, as many associate as 
active members. The Jeannette society in- 
augurated Missionary Advance with a 
hostess party attended by one hundred. At 
the Greensburg Conference convention a 
special gift of $185 was contributed to 
Cotta Hall. Miss Christie Zimmerman con- 
tinued to present her remarkable mission- 
ary addresses, a special comment on her 
work coming from Grace Church, Roch- 
ester, Pa., where she was the guest of the 
Tryphena Bible Class. 


Central 


Since this is the first 1937 letter, and 
since we expect to comment more or less 
regularly all year on happenings here- 
abouts, we might serve a good aim by es- 
tablishing for geographical purposes the 
locations of our seven conferences, and 
the digest of news as of January 1. 

Beginning with Central, we find a con- 
ference with 75 parishes and 82 congrega- 
tions. The oldest congregation is Beth- 
lehem, of the Scenery Hill Parish in Wash- 
ington County, founded in 1788. Counting 
confirmed members, the distinction as to 
largest congregation seems almost equally 
shared by Calvary, Wilkinsburg, Dr. Stein- 
furth pastor, and Mount Zion, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Knisely pastor. 

The Forward Movement in St. Luke’s 
Church, North Side, Dr. G. A. Fry, aims 
at a ten per cent increase in every line of 
church activity; and to prove how earnest 
they are, thirty out of thirty-five instruc- 
tors in the church school are enrolled in 
leadership training. From Trinity, Bridge- 
port, Ohio, Pastor Norman Kieffer, comes 
word of an excess paid on apportionment; 
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also that Dr. and Mrs. John A. W. Haas 
recently visited with Pastor Kieffer. Tur 
LuTHERAN has received direct from the 
celebrating church the account of re- 
dedication in Swissvale, where the Rev. 
Frederick C. Sternat is pasto rof St. John’s 
Church. Trinity, McKeesport, had a dis- 
tressing event when on the morning of 
December 12 their janitor, Mr. William 
Swanson, was found dead at the foot of 
the basement stairs. Bethel, North Side, 
the Rev. Frank P. Fisher pastor, turns in 
a catalogue of improvements, rebuilt organ, 
remodeled chancel, carpeting social rooms, 
replacing windows, interior and exterior 
painting, and closing the year clear of debt 
with benevolences paid in full. On March 
17 Emmanuel, Bellevue, will hold an an- 
niversary celebration, and Pastor Himmel- 
man announces sale of debt certificates in 
the sum of $4,000 to clear what is outstand- 
ing on cost of parish house. 


West 


Our West Conference has 28 parishes and 
45 congregations. Two congregations share 
the same early date, 1806, Stone Church of 
the Middle Lancaster Parish, vacant since 
Pastor W. T. Wilson has accepted the call to 
Natrona Heights in the Central Confer- 
ence; and Good Hope of the North Lima 
Parish, Ohio, the Rev. Lewis J. Baker pas- 
tor. Grace, Rochester, Pa., the Rev. H. 
Reed Shepfer pastor, leads the conference 
in confirmed memberships. 

The item we give for West Conference is 
one held over from 1936, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary in September of the First 
Church, Conway. Particulars of the event 
come from George B. Forsythe, whom to 
know is to respect and admire for his serv- 
ice to the church. He is father of Don T. 
Forsythe of Carthage, IIl., newspaper pub- 
lisher and Carthage College faculty mem- 
ber. The anniversary speakers included 
former pastors, and Dr. Bagger, president 
of synod. The organization of the Con- 
way congregation followed reorganization 
of the Baden Parish after the resignation 
of Dr. R. Morris Smith in 1907. The House 
of Mercy and Rehoboth congregations were 
transferred to the Freedom Parish, and the 
Rev. W. J. Pfeiffer, coming to Baden, re- 
alized the opportunities at Conway. To 
keep geography straight, Conway is the 
location of one of the largest and busiest 
freight terminals in the United States 
(turn to the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, November, 1936). The first Conway 
service was held in a hall over a pool room 
on First Avenue, September 6, 1908, con- 
ducted by Pastor Pfeiffer, with Mrs. J. K. 


Scott, the Baden organist, at the piano- 


Sunday school sessions began September 
20, and on January 10, 1909, the congrega- 
tion was organized with twenty-six mem- 
bers. February 4, 1910, the congregation 
took first steps to provide themselves a 
house of worship, arranging to buy and 
move the building of a disbanded congre- 
gation in nearby Freedom; the building 
was re-erected on Fourth Street near 
Tenth, on a lot obtained some months 
earlier. The cornerstone was laid April 9, 
1911, and the building dedicated Septem- 
ber 11, by Dr. George J. Gongaware, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod; Pastor 
Pfeiffer; the Rev. R. G. Rosenbaum, Mis- 
sionary Superintendent; and the Rev, John 
Legum, missionary to Jews in Pittsburgh. 
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In 1923, during the pastorate of the Rev. 
F. F. Haworth, the basement was improved 
and made suitable for church school as 
well as social purposes. 


THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


A NEw spirit—or the old one revived— 
pervaded our urban communities through- 
out the Christmas season. It was manifest 
in the street and window decorations, 
which were elaborately beautiful. In Dover 
the decorations reflected the Biblical 
Christmas story. Our Dover church was 
sponsor to a songfest on Christmas Eve 
which included the familiar Christmas 
carols and hymns. The Rev. Paul Ebert 
was the guiding spirit in this service. In 
New Philadelphia a large municipal tree 
was set up in the public square. This 
spirit and decorative taste was carried to 
all the smaller towns. It does one’s heart 
good to see and to know that the birthday 
of the King is given so much splendid 
recognition not merely in church and home 
but in hamlet and city as well. 

A casual glance at our stack of Christ- 
mas cards reveals some interesting facts. 
The largest percentage of them carried 
pictures of the home; the second largest 
bore pictures whose background was made 
up of churches, while the third was de- 
voted to the Wise Men and the Star. This 
shows a sensible trend in our Christmas 
thinking. Some of the cards reflect the 
good old English custom of placing the 
candle in the window of the home. The 
most striking card in the group bore a 
picture of the open Bible on a table stand- 
ing against a background of darkness. Over 
the open pages blazes a lighted candle re- 
vealing these words: “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

To hearten the church there come things 
sometimes from least expected sources. 
Here, for example, is The Ohio State Jour- 
nal. It is printed in Columbus, the capital 
of our great state. It claims to be “Ohio’s 
livest newspaper” and says its news is 
“unbiased and unbossed.” The issue of 
December 25 carried a striking front page. 
In the top margin above the title line in 
a two-inch column is a series of miniature 
pictures all set under a starry sky—the 
hill country, the shepherds and the sheep, 
the little town of Bethlehem, the family 
by the fireside, the Christmas tree. Then, 
below the date line in the center of the 
page there is a six-by-nine picture of the 
Christ. Christ stands in the shadowy back- 
ground; and over the face of the picture is 
printed: The prophecy—Isaiah 7: 14; the 
fulfillment—Luke 2: 8-14. On the editorial 
page it quotes Luke 2:11 and captions it, 
“The World’s Greatest News Story.” 

This same paper in its issue of Decem- 
ber 29 carried an editorial on “Spiritual 
Needs” in which reference is made to the 
Canterbury plea for the “old morality,” 
and Pope Pius’ argument against Com- 
munism. In the editorial there is hearty 
commendation of the preacher who, in his 
pulpit, is putting forward moral and spir- 
itual values as being necessary of attain- 
ment. The paper takes a special delight 
in pointing out the fact that the church is 
not alone in speaking in this vein. It 
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refers to David Lawrence’s page in the 
United States News which was recently 
devoted to “Bridges from Man to Man,” 
in which he urges a spiritual awakening 
for America. The News is a publication 
that is neither clerical nor ecclesiastic, but 
more especially devoted to politics and the 
doings of Washington. Presenting quota- 
tions from Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. 
Frank Buchman, leader of the Oxford 
Group Movement, and others, Mr. Law- 
rence writes: “But the mere presentation 
of such words makes us wonder why their 
testimony should be needed to understand 
what the true meaning of faith in God 
can be to leaders and followers in the 
economic, social and political life of the 
nation. We are weighed down with prob- 
lems of economic welfare. What we need 
as an aftermath of Christmas, 1936, is a 
clear emphasis on the problems of our 
spiritual welfare.” 

“We are sure,” concludes the editorial, 
“Mr. Lawrence has struck the right chord 
and has uttered the important and imme- 
diately essential truth.” 


Death of Dr. Weinland 


The Heart of East Ohio has been made 
sad in the recent passing of Dr. Joseph E. 
Weinland, a Moravian pastor here for 
twenty-seven years. Dr. Weinland is best 
known for his discoveries and achieve- 
ments in connection with Schoenbrunn, 
scene of the first Moravian activities west 
of the Alleghanies. His first discovery, 
made in connection with the late Luther 
Demuth, was of the sites of the graves of 
the early Moravian Indian converts in the 
cemetery in Goshen where the Rev. David 
Zeisberger, founder of Schoenbrunn, is 
buried. Later he delved into the mystery 
of the lost site of Schoenbrunn, which was 
founded in 1772 and completely razed a 
few years later in the Indian-English 
fighting, backwash of the Revolutionary 
War on the east coast. Discovering a map 
of Schoenbrunn drawn by Zeisberger in 
the archives of the Moravian Church at 
Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. Weinland noted that 
the drawing showed a tree similar to the 
one standing on one of the suspected sites 
south of New Philadelphia. With the aid 
of O. J. Demuth, present superintendent 
of the park and brother of Luther Demuth, 
trenches were dug from this tree to the 
exact spot where the map designated the 
Schoenbrunn cemetery. The graves were 
discovered exactly as shown on the map 
revealed by the skeletons in a frame of 
black earth made by the decayed coffins. 
The sites of the church, school, and cabins 
of the Schoenbrunn settlers were also de- 
termined by excavations, a historical so- 
ciety organized and state aid obtained for 
the restoration, the only one of its kind 
in the world. The restored church was 
dedicated in 1928 and the first school and 
fifteen cabins have also been restored to 
date, an interesting museum of Indian and 
pioneer days is being developed. The park 
is a part of the state system and draws 
large numbers of tourists every year. 


The Rev. E. J. Gregg of the West Vir- 
ginia Synod has recently assumed charge 
of the Bolivar Parish. The Rev. Fron 
Heine, class of 1937, Hamma Divinity 
School, is in charge of the work at Tus- 
carawas. 
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FOUNDED 1837 


First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Celebrates Century of 
Service 


THE CENTENNIAL of the First Lutheran 
Church on Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was observed with a week of services Jan- 
uary 10-17. On the Sunday preceding, the 
pastor, Dr. A. J. Holl, issued “A Call to 
the Centennial” at the morning service. 


“A Message from a Former Pastor” was 
heard with great interest on the morning 
of January 10, as Dr. George J. Gonga- 
ware of Charleston, S. C., the only living 
former pastor, addressed the congregation 
which he had served from 1905-1913. Sun- 
day evening Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, delivered 

a message from the synod, and Dr. Holl 
dedicated the memorials and the improve- 
ments. The entire property had been thor- 
oughly renovated prior to the celebration. 
In addition to the redecorating and paint- 
ing of the main auditorium, the chapel and 
guild rooms, a new baptistry, three art 
glass windows, and a tablet bearing the 
pastors’ names were installed. 


At the gatherings held during the week 
the speakers were as follows: Monday, 
Hon. Cornelius D. Scully, Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, superinten- 
dent of Home Missions of the synod; Dr. 
A. J. Turkle and the Rev. R. E. Dozer, 
pastors of the oldest and youngest daugh- 
ter churches of this congregation; and 
Walden M. Holl, a student at Hamma 
Divinity School. On Tuesday Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., gave 
the message to the organizations of the 
church; on Wednesday, Dr. F. W. Otter- 
bein of Chicago, IIll., delivered a message 
from the church at large. 

On the evening of the fourteenth, the 
message was brought through music by 
the choir and guest singers. Dr. Holl spoke 
of the worthy achievement of the church, 
and greetings were brought by Mr. L. H. 
Goethofer, president of the Board of 
Directors of the Passavant Hospital; Mr. 
Bernard Fetterly, superintendent of the 
Passavant Memorial Homes for Epileptics; 
Mrs. F. W. Richter, matron of the Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, Zelienople, Pa.; and the Rev. 
Charles W. White, superintendent of the 
Orphans’ Home and Farm School at 
Zelienople, Pa., all institutions in which 
the congregation is vitally interested. 

The congregational birthday dinner on 
Friday evening was followed by a pag- 
eant presenting the First Meeting of the 
Church Council, and the annual congre- 
gational meeting beginning the second 


‘unit was opened for the 
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hundred years of the life of the First 
Church. 

The Holy Communion was administered 
on Sunday morning, January 17, and the 
anniversary services closed with a Service 
of Thanksgiving in the evening. 


Organized 1837 


On January 15, 1837, after religious ex- 
ercises and a sermon, certain officers who 
had been elected were duly installed as 
the church council of the congregation» by 
the Rev. Christian F. Heyer. The church 
was then declared organized by the name 
of the First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Pittsburgh. 

This meeting took place in the Unitarian 
Church, but the meetings were held here 
only a short time, and then a schoolhouse 
was secured, and later the Old Court House 
was used. In October, 1840, a new church 
on Seventh Street was dedicated, and this 
was the first English Lutheran Church in 
any city west of the Alleghanies. This 
building served the congregation for forty- 
eight years and then the present building 
on Grant Street was dedicated, November 


4, 1888. 
Daughter Churches 


Trinity Church, North Side, Dr. A. J. 
Turkle pastor, was organized by members 
of the First Church in 1860. Grace Church 
on the South Side, and Mt. Calvary in 
McKees Rocks were begun during the 
pastorate of Dr. W. A. Passavant, 1844- 
1855. St. John’s Church, Grace Church, 
Allegheny, and Christ Church were also 
organized and supported by the First 
Church or through the influence of some 
of its members. 

Sixteen members of First Church have 
been ordained to the gospel ministry, as 
follows: John Rugan, George Holmes, Asa 
H. Waters, J. Q. Waters, J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg, D.D., Frank Richards, D.D., Albert 
F. Siebert, D.D., G. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
Detmar L. Passavant, William A. Passa- 
vant, Jr., Oscar Holmgrain, G. Edward 
Krauth, all deceased; the Rev. J. L. Fischer, 
the Rev. F. W. Barry, the Rev. Samuel R. 
Frost; and Walter M. Holl, who is a senior 
in Hamma Divinity School. 

Sixteen living members have the distinc- 
tion of having their service in the con- 
gregation equal or exceed fifty years. 

First Church, the only house of worship 
in the Golden Triangle 
which had not been vis- 
ited by the ravages of the 
flood last March, felt called 
upon to offer her services 
to the Red Cross, and a 


purpose of feeding the 
WPA workers who were 
cleaning the city streets. 


The Pastors 


Among the pastors of 
this congregation were 
many who had done out- 
standing work for the 
church. “Father Heyer” 
has already been men- 
tioned as the organizer. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Emmanuel Frey, who on ac- 
count of ill health left after five weeks of 
service. During the ministry of the Rev. 
John McCron, 1839-1842, the Seventh Street 
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church was built, and under his successor, 
the Rev. William H. Smith, improvements 
were made to the property, including the 
introduction of gas for illumination. 

The Rev. W. A. Passavant, 1844-1855, 
put new life into the disheartened and 
debt-burdened flock, and his efforts ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of the parish. 
The sick, the poor, the neglected were 
sought out and relieved. Regular services 
were also held in the jail. His missionary 
zeal led him to organize Sunday schools 
and mission congregations in the towns in 
the surrounding country. 

The Rev. C. P. Krauth, 1855-1859, a man 
of exceptional scholastic ability, was called 
to a professorship in the Theological Sem- 
inary in Philadelphia. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. Reuben 
Hill, 1860-1866, Trinity Church, North Side, 
was organized. The Rev. Samuel Laird 
became pastor at a critical time in the his- 
tory of the congregation, but through his 
wise leadership, 1867-1879, the difficulties 
were solved. During the pastorate of the 
Rev. Edmund Belfour, 1880-1892, the pres- 
ent church was built, and during the pas- 
torate of David H. Geissinger, D.D., 1893- 
1907, the chancel was greatly improved 
through the generosity of Mr. B. F. Wey- 
man. 

The pastorate of the Rev. T. O. Keister, 
1913-1917, witnessed growth spiritually and 
numerically, and that of the Rev. Charles 
P. McLaughlin, 1918-1925, saw the material 
reduction of the debt on the church, the 
revival of the Brotherhood, and the or- 
ganization of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Dr. A. J. Holl has been the pastor since 
March, 1926. The introduction of weekly 
radio programs, and the revival of interest 
in all church activities and organizations, 
and the improvements of this centennial 
year mark a few of the events of his pas- 
torate. 


FIRST, LOS ANGELES 


Dr. Huber and Congregation Dedicate New 
Church Building 


THE NEW cHuRCH is located one block 
north of Wilshire Boulevard, one block 
east of Vermont Street, in what is known 
as the Wilshire District; the new business 
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district of the city and the very finest pos- 
sible location for our new Lutheran 
Church. It is in this district, immediately 
surrounding us, that the other church 
groups have erected their new downtown 
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buildings. Our building is of reinforced 
concrete and of the Italian Renaissance 
design. The building is completely equipped 
with air-conditioning and aid for the hard 
of hearing. The altar, lecturn and pulpit 
are of stone, beautifully fitted by the Gor- 
ham Company of New York. There are 
stained-glass windows and a beautiful or- 
gan with “echo organ.” The seating capac- 
ity is six hundred persons. 

There is a two-story parish house, com- 
pletely equipped for offices and educational 
and social activities. The buildings are 
located on a prominent corner, 200 by 
225 feet. The property has a value of ap- 
proximately $175,000. 

The church was dedicated January 3, 
1937, by Dr. James J. Raun of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Synod of California; 
and was dedicated without debt. 

Doctor Raun preached the Golden Jubi- 
lee Sermon in the evening—the church 
being dedicated on the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization, the first Sunday in 
January, 1887. 

On Monday morning the Lutheran min- 
isters met, and at noon they and their 
wives partook of a luncheon under the 
auspices of the Guild, Mrs. J. C. Stump 
president. The service Monday evening, 
January 4, was under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood, the guests of honor being 
the Rev. Dr. J. Herman Olsson of Angelica 
Lutheran Church, and the Rev. Alvin 
Snesrud, pastor of Our Saviour’s Church. 

On January 6, the festival of Epiphany, 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Herbert J. Weaver, and the Holy Com- 
munion was administered. 

A tea was served by the ladies of the 
church on Thursday afternoon, and a ban- 
quet was enjoyed Friday evening, at which 
time Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas was the main 
speaker. 

The anniversary services came to a close 
with the morning service January 10, at 
which time the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Milton H. Stine, a former 
pastor. Davip R. Huser. 


A PHILADELPHIA CANVASS 


Congregation’s Committee on Evangelism 
Called at 793 Homes 


Tue Commirrre on Evangelism of Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
met early in the year for the purpose of 
planning a program for reaching the un- 
churched. After studying a map of the 
parish, upon the advice of the Rev. Ellerslie 
Lebo, assistant to the pastor, who was 
placed in charge of this work, a plan was 
devised to canvass all the families living 
within an area between 53d and 59th 
Streets and between Larchwood and Bal- 
timore Avenues during the Easter season. 
About thirty men and women constituted 
the working personnel of the committee in 
making this canvass or survey. 

Two visitors were assigned to each 
block within the area selected, and as each 
pair of visitors completed their assign- 
ment, another block was assigned, and so 
on. Visitors called at each house in the 
assigned block, inquiring whether the fam- 
ily was Christian and if so, whether they 
were connected with a Christian Church. 
If not, the name of the family was secured 
and the number of persons living at that 
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address, etc. A work sheet was furnished 
upon which the visitors listed opposite 
each house number on each street the par- 
ticular branch of the Christian Church or 
religious faith which the family acknowl- 
edged. Where the houses were unoccupied 
or no one answered their call, the work 
sheet was marked “Vacant.” 

Between Easter and Pentecost twenty- 
three city blocks were canvassed or sur- 
veyed with the following results: 
Number of Vacant Houses .......... 
Number of Catholic Families .... 
Number of Jewish Families oo... 


3,078 

The Protestant families are divided into 

the following branches of the Christian 

Church with percentages of the whole 
Protestant group: 


No. % 

Presbyterians...) ee 293 37 
Methodist ......... 20 
Episcopal ........... 14 
LUTHERAN 13 
Baptist, fica anon eee ee 4 
United Brethren 
Armenian nee 
Christian Science 
Reformeéd Sy cc:ct pee 6 
Unitarian 2.02 eee 6 
Pentecostal, = eee 5 
Quaker a. ce nce eee eee 4 
Seventh Day Adventist ............ 2 
Undenominational o.e.eeeccccecccsseses 2 
Universalist ah 
Moravian ............ 1 
Evangelical 1 
Mormons... 1 
Gospel Hall 1 

Lotal *.£:.. cars eeeee ee 792 


Cards were prepared for the seventy- 
three unchurched families and handed to 
the pastor for further pastoral evangeliza- 
tion. Direct results of his efforts may be 
indicated by the number of accessions by 
baptism, confirmation, reprofession of faith 
and by transfer. 

As economic conditions continue to im- 
prove and the vacant houses again become 
occupied, the work of the committee ob- 
viously will be to determine the un- 
churched families among those who may 
have moved in since this survey. 

Among the tragic instances encountered 
by the committee during the survey were 
the divided families, where one parent 
was Catholic or Jewish and the other 
parent was Protestant or non-Christian, 
while the children of this union were grow- 
ing up in a veritable religious “weed- 
patch.” Conditions such as these are a 
challenge to the Christian Church and Im- 
manuel has seen such children brought 
into church school and the catechetical 
classes with baptisms and confirmations 
following quickly. But what about the 
parents? Shall a little child lead them? 
Only time and the grace of God can do 
the rest. 

Thus Immanuel is reaching the un- 
churched in the immediate vicinity of the 
Little Cathedral, contacting, inviting, and 
opening the way for the work of the Holy 
Spirit, that the living Gospel may be 
preached to those who are in darkness. 

R. K. H., Chairman. 
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DR. JENTSCH A BUILDER OF 
CONGREGATIONS 


The Rev. W. Jentsch, Ph.D., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., last month celebrated the forty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination, follow-_ 
ing the golden jubilee celebration of his 
church, Kreuzkirche. The text of his ser- 
mon was Psalm 119: 15, 16. Dr. C. R. Tap- 
pert, who preached the sermon when he 
was ordained by Dr. E. F. Moldenke forty- 
five years ago, who officiated at his wed- 
ding forty years ago, and who as his neigh- 
boring pastor in Connecticut shared many 
of his endeavors and experiences in 
pioneer missionary work, dwelt in his ad- 
dress on reminiscences. 

Dr. Jentsch studied at the theological 
seminary of Kropp, Germany, and took a 
post-graduate course in the University of 
Breslau. In October, 1891, he came to 
America and took charge of a very small 
congregation in Waterbury, Conn. The 
congregation was only eighteen months old 
and Dr. Jentsch was its third pastor. He 
was not assisted by the synod or any mis- 
sion committee. After three years of 
blessed work a church and parsonage were 
built. While laboring hard at Waterbury 
the young pastor started congregations in 
the neighboring towns of Terryville and 
Naugatuck, and assisted in exploring mis- 
sionary opportunities in such towns as 
Bristol, Middletown, Saymour, Shelton, 
Bridgeport and Hartford. In all these 
places we now have congregations belong- 
ing to the United Synod of New York. 

In December, 1898, Dr. Jentsch accepted 
a call from St. Luke’s congregation, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. During his pastorate here 
a church and parsonage were built. In 
July, 1907, the independent Lutheran St. 
Peter’s Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., extended 
a call to him. While at Pittsburgh he ob- 
tained from the Western University of 
Pennsylvania the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. After a brief pastorate at 
Riverside, N. J., he was called to his pres- 
ent congregation, which he has faithfully 
and successfully served for the past eigh- 
teen years. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. William Frederick Doscher, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Yonkers, N. Y., has accepted the appoint- 
ment to the instructorship in Public Speak- 
ing at the General Theological Seminary, 
Chelsea Square, New York City. 

The seminary, of which the Very Rev. 
Hughell Edgar Fosbroke, S.T.D., LL.D., is 
dean, has in its student representation the 
entire Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America. 

Mr. Doscher has been pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer for the past two 
years. He has been heard over the county 
radio station WFAS in White Plains dur- 
ing the past year as the Yonkers represen- 
tative on the Westchester Lutheran Pro- 
gram. 

He will succeed Mr. William Brenton 
of Princeton University, in charge of the 
Public Speaking at the seminary. Mr. 
Doscher will continue his work in the 
Church of the Redeemer. 


The Rev. Dorr E. Fritts, Troy, N. Y,, thas 
been named by the clergymen of that city 
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and of Lansingburg to take charge of ar- 
rangements for religious education which 
have been approved by the city’s Board 
of Education. The latter has arranged for 
the allotment of time on Wednesday of 
each week during which children of the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades can go 
to their respective churches. There the 
pastors or others capable of giving instrc- 
tion in religion will take charge of them. 

Pastor Fritts, while realizing the respon- 
sibility which is placed upon pastors and 
teachers by this action of the municipal 
Board of Education, is nevertheless enthu- 
siastic for the undertaking. Detailed plans 
have not yet been agreed upon. The selec- 
tion of proper textbooks is yet to be made. 
Those prepared by the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church will be presented for considera- 
tion. 


Mess1au, “The Friendly Church,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa., celebrated the eighteenth an- 
niversary of Dr. Ross Stover’s pastorate on 
New Year’s Eve. The evening started with 
greetings from Mayor S. Davis Wilson of 
Philadelphia, from Dr. Daniel Poling and 
a score of Philadelphia’s leaders in re- 
ligious and civic fields. The young people 
of the church depicted the progress of the 
church during Dr. Stover’s ministry, and 
the Harvey Miller Men’s Bible Class ar- 
ranged the entertainment. From 7.30 until 
12.01 midnight, the church overflowed with 
the immense crowds. 

There have been 4,224 accessions since 
Dr. Stover, coming from Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, took charge of Messiah Church. Each 
Communion has been larger than the cor- 
responding one of the year previous. The 
church has never had a deficit, nor has 
she ever borrowed money. There has 
always been a quorum in council meetings. 
The Sunday night and Thursday night 
crowds fill the church to overflowing. Am- 
plifiers have been installed for the overflow 
crowds. Messiah has always paid her 
benevolences with excess. 

Dr. Stover was recently appointed by 
Mayor Wilson on the Crime Commission. 
During the National Preaching Mission in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Stover was chairman of 
publicity, marshalled the great proces- 
sion of clergy, and put on the large living 
picture of “The Angelus.” 

Messiah Church is now preparing for 
the Sunday night meetings at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Palm Sunday night 
at Convention Hall, and the Easter Sunrise 
Service at Temple Stadium. 


WEEK OF PRAYER SERVICES 
Johnstown, N. Y., January 3-8 


THE cHuRCHES of Johnstown, N. Y., were 
given a spiritual treat in the preaching of 
August Pohlman, D.D., M.D., during the 
Week of Prayer services held January 3-8. 
The Week of Prayer was sponsored by the 
Johnstown Council of Churches, consisting 
of the various denominations of the city. 
Dr. Pohlman made many friends during 
his brief stay in Johnstown, and was in- 
vited to various functions in the city, 
speaking before the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church and 
the Rotary Club. Dr. Pohlman also at- 
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tended the monthly meeting of the Mohawk 
Valley Lutheran Pastoral Association held 
at Fort Plain January 4, where his re- 
marks were appreciated. 

Increasing congregations attended the 
services which were held in the Presby- 
terian Church. The people of Johnstown 
feel a debt of real gratitude to Dr. Pohl- 
man for the inspiring sermons preached 
with such sincerity and graciousness born 
of deep communion with our Lord. 

Upon the night of his departure Dr. 
Pohlman was presented with a pair of 
gloves and also with a pair for Mrs. Pohl- 
man, evidence of appreciation for the ref- 
erences to his dear wife so tenderly made 
from time to time. It will be recalled that 
Gloversville and Johnstown are two glove 
cities at the southern tip of the Adiron- 
dacks. Dr. Pohlman mentioned that he 
had received a pair of gloves in Glovers- 
ville sixteen years ago while holding serv- 
ices there, and he was sure that the gloves 
would be in good condition if he could find 
them. Apropos of the friendly rivalry be- 
tween Gloversville and Johnstown, there- 
fore, the president of the Council of 
Churches in presenting the gloves to Dr. 
Pohlman remarked that he hoped that Dr. 
Pohlman would be in our midst again, and 
that the gloves would last twice as long 
as the ones he received in Gloversville. 
The contagion of Dr. Pohlman’s kindly 
humor was caught by the church-going 
people of the community. Dr. Pohlman 
will be remembered by many appreciative 
people in the “twin glove cities.” 

W. M. Z. 


A PREACHING MISSION 


Lancaster, Pa. The Church of the Advent 
has just completed a very successful 
eight-day Preaching Mission. In Lan- 
caster the Interdenominational Association 
of Churches decided to hold the mission 
during the first week of January. For that 
reason Advent postponed their intentions 
of holding their own mission during the 
season of Advent as formerly planned. 
While not many of the chuches really put 
on this effort, a few did, and while we can- 
not speak for the others, we can for our- 
selves, and we say it was a marked success. 

The mission was conducted for the eight 
evenings from Sunday, January 3, at Ves- 
pers to Sunday, January 10, at Vespers. 
On week nights the hour of service was 
7.00 P. M. to 8.00 P. M., while on Sundays 
the regular hour of 7.30 P. M. was ob- 
served. The form of the service was a 
brief one, consisting only of a psalm, one 
lesson, prayer and three hymns, giving 
about thirty to thirty-five minutes for 
preaching. All the hymns were from the 
Common Service Book. The lessons were 
read from the modern translations. Pastor 
Harrison was the preacher throughout the 
series and used for his material Luther’s 
Catechism. Each discourse was a complete 
one on the entire catechism each evening 
so that those who attended received a com- 
plete interpretation of the Gospel as we 
Lutherans teach and confess it. The gen- 
eral theme was, “The Christian Way of 
Life for Today.” On the last night of the 
mission a class of eight adults was re- 
ceived into membership. These people had 
been on our prospective list for some time 
(all were lapsed or unchurched). Advent 
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has a communicant membership of 250. 
The attendance at this mission was as high 
as 136 and as low at 53, with an average 
of 70. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Cambridge, Ohio. Christ Church made 
elaborate plans for a homecoming, praise 
service and reception on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 13, when with impressive 
ceremonies the mortgage on the present 
edifice, dedicated March 8, 1914, was 
burned by members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, as a result whose tireless efforts 
the indebtedness was cleared. This com- 
modious church is a monument to the 
courageous effort, tireless work and faith- 
ful support of the congregation by its 
members. It represents years of self-sac- 
rifice and prayer on the part of the small 
group who made the church building pos- 
sible and those faithful ones who over- 
came all obstacles and now see their 
church free of indebtedness. In these years 
the congregation has progressed steadily, 
increased membership and carried forward 
a program of worship. 

Among those present to aid in the cele- 
bration were the Rev. R. W. Doty of Butler, 
who was a dominant factor in the erection 
of the church, and the Rev. W. J. Kratz 
of Youngstown, who preceded Mr. Doty. 

The present pastor, the Rev. A. M. 
Himes, has served this parish faithfully 
for the past six years. Under his com- 
petent leadership the church and its aux- 
iliary organizations are in good financial 
condition. 
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Convoy, Ohio. An oil painting of the 
individual figures and scenery of the 
Nativity scene was prepared by J. Val 
Faudree, a member of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. T. P. Laughner pastor, 
and presented to the congregation. 

The work was begun early in 1936. The 
figures are almost life size. The coloring 
and expression. bring out the beauty and 
meaning of the birth of our Lord. This 
scene was used in the Christmas service 
held in the church on the evening of De- 
cember 20. Later it was placed in front 
of the church and each evening was il- 
luminated with colored lights so that all 
who passed by might remember the real 
story of Christmas. Many came from a 
distance to see, and received the message. 

A New Year’s Eve Service and Watch 
Party was held at Trinity Church spon- 
sored by the Luther Leagues of the 
county. The Rev. Joseph Frease, director 
of Young People’s Work of the Synod of 
Ohio, was the speaker. Fine fellowship 
was enjoyed during the closing hours of 
the old year. Mrs. Paul Weihl of Ohio City 
led the midnight devotion which ushered 
in the New Year. 


DeLand, Fla. The First Lutheran Church, 
C. R. Botsford, D.D., supply pastor, cele- 
brated its second anniversary January 10. 
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The mission was organized January 13, 
1935, by the Rev. J. Lester Link of Day- 
tona Beach. He continued as pastor until 
the present pastor began work September 
8. Pastor Link delivered the anniversary 
sermon. Greetings were brought from 
Mayor A. C. Hatch, representing the city, 
and by the Rev. W. E. Craig, Methodist 
Episcopal pastor, representing the Min- 
isterial Association. 

The mission building is in a part of the 
city unchurched up to the founding of 
the work. The mission has been presented 
with an altar cross and candlesticks by the 
Alpha Bible Class of St. Mark’s Sunday 
school, Washington, D. C., and also re- 
ceived the official parish register as a gift 
from the Faithful Mission Society, an in- 
dependent missionary society of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The Rev. John E. Abbott, pas- 
tor of the large Presbyterian Church of 
DeLand, says this in his letter expressing 
regret at not being able to attend the serv- 
ice: “We count it a good thing for the city 
that a church of your historic background 
should be continued in this community. We 
rejoice with you in your heritage, because 
in large measure we share with you the 
results of the life and principles and labors 
of the immortal Martin Luther. May the 
Lord encourage your hearts and strengthen 
your hands for the mission that awaits you 
in our midst.” 


Franklin, Pa. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the present edifice of 
Grace Church was observed with an ap- 
propriate service recently. At the chief 
service the Rev. Richard Kline of Mead- 
ville, a former member of the congrega- 
tion, preached on “After Fifty Years We 
Know.” He mentioned the growth in mem- 
bership, the influence for Christian living 
in the community, the liberal support the 
congregation has extended to the church 
at large. One son of the congregation has 
entered the ministry. 

Greetings and congratulations were read 
by the pastor, the Rev. James R. Beamer; 
from Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of 
the Pittsburgh Synod; from former pastors 
Rev. F. W. Kohler of Rochester, Pa., and 
the Rev. M. R. Kunkelman of Wilkinsburg. 

Vespers were marked by the largest at- 
tendance of the day with a former pastor, 
the Rev. E. K. Rogers of Warren, speaking. 


Liberty Township, Ind. St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Riley and Pine Roads, 
which had disbanded in 1920, was for- 
mally reorganized November 1, 1936, with 
thirty-five charter members. The model 
constitution for United Lutheran churches 
was adopted and a church council elected. 
Regular services have been held every 
Sunday evening since October 1, with an 
average attendance of seventy. A Sunday 
school has been organized with an enroll- 
ment at present of sixty, and a Luther 
League, organized on November 1 with a 
charter roll of eighteen, attended the 
Northwest District Rally of the Indiana 
Luther League, and received the banner 
for perfect attendance. A splendid Christ- 
mas program was presented, including a 
pageant by the Luther League. 

Plans are under way for the formation 
of a new parish and the securing of a 
resident pastor. The congregation is ap- 
plying for membership in the Indiana 
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Synod, and is conducting an Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. A confirmation class of eight 
is being instructed, and there is a large 
group of prospective members. The in- 
terior of the church has been redecorated, 
and various items of equipment have been - 
supplied by interested members. The con- — 
gregation is being served by Pastors Frank — 
Hurst and William C. Zimmann of Mish- 

awaka and South Bend, respectively. 
Twenty-seven of the charter members 

were transferred from the South Bend 

congregation, being members who during 

the past few years have been moving out 

into the bounds of the new parish. The 

response to this new work has been splen- 

did and most encouraging. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. The Christmas Eve 
candlelight service at St. John’s Church 
was attended by a capacity audience. The 
pastor, the Rev. Addison C. Planz, preached 
on “The Meaning of Christmas.” Vespers 
was used and special music was presented 
by both choirs. 

At the service in German on Christmas 
morning the pastor preached on “The 
First Christmas Message’ and Masters 
Helmuth and Frederick Bartelt and Miss 
Mildred Bartelt sang “Silent Night.” 

“Joy of Christmas” was the theme of 
the program presented by the church 
school in the evening. The service con- 
sisted of singing of carols, recitations, 
duets, and solos. The church orchestra as- 
sisted in the music. The service was con- 
ducted by Superintendent Charles Britton 
and the pastor. More than five hundred 
people attended. 

On Sunday evening following Christmas 
Candlelight Vespers were held. 


Millersburg, Pa. St. Paul’s congregation, 
the Rev. Charles L. Mogel pastor, has had 
a happy experience in ‘the closing of the 
fiscal year 1936. In addition to paying the 
apportioned benevolence in full, special 
benevolences have been contributed in the 
amounts of,—$350 for Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, which includes two protege funds 
of $150 each, by the Sunday school, and 
an individual gift of $50, and $100 for spe- 
cial objects under Foreign Missions, con- 
sisting of a parish abroad by the Berean 
Bible Class, and a native worker by the 
Prayer Meeting Association. 

The current funds of the congregation 
show a substantial balance. This condition 
is enhanced by the fact that special con- 
tributions in the amount of $3,362 by the 
Sunday school and congregation during 
the year removed all indebtedness and 
deficits, leaving a balance as a nucleus for 
a fund to finance further needed building. 

The parsonage was improved by the in- 
stallation of an efficient and economical 
hot water heating system, and interior 
painting and papering. 

Interest in orderly and effective worship 
has resulted in the use of the Vesper Serv- 
ice in its entirety as well as the Common 
Service. The pastor’s vestment was aug- 
mented by the gift of seasonal stoles by a 
member of the congregation. 


Minneapolis, Minn. At the annual meet- 
ing of Salem congregation on January 11, 
reports showed an encouraging advance 
along all lines. Current receipts increased 
fifteen per cent; receipts for benevolence 
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advanced sixteen per cent. The budget for 
1937 has been subscribed with a fifteen per 
cent increase in pledges for both current 
expenses and benevolence. 188 new mem- 
bers were received during the year. Of the 
membership, 740 communed. The con- 
firmed membership is 805. 

The congregation unanimously carried a 
motion to redecorate the church audi- 
torium, recondition and enlarge the organ, 
and recarpet the church when work is 
begun on the Educational Building unit 
this summer. The Rev. Paul L. Wetzler is 
pastor of this congregation. 


‘ Omaha, Nebr. January 7 marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Church of the Redeemer. The event 
was observed with a dinner January 8, 
and a special service on the tenth. Twenty 
years ago twenty-five persons, having a 
vision of a United Lutheran congregation 
in the northern part of Omaha and having 


' the faith to try to make their vision a 


reality, signed the charter for the organ- 
ization of the Lutheran Church of Our 
Redeemer. Their vision was justified and 
their faith rewarded, for today this con- 
gregation is one of the leading Lutheran 
congregations in this mid-western city. 

The congregation now numbers 808 bap- 
tized members, 581 confirmed members, 
and 401 communing members. The Bible 
school enrollment is 440 and all other or- 
ganizations are active. The Bible school 
supports a native worker in India. The 
congregation has met its full apportioned 
benevolence every year besides contribut- 
ing to many special benevolences. A min- 
isterial son of the congregation, the Rev. 
E. G. Wood, is a missionary to India, now 
on furlough in the United States. 

The congregation has had only three reg- 
ular pastors: the Rev. C. B. Harman, Grand 
Island, Nebr.; the Rev. Klaas de Freese, 
Sedalia, Mo.; and the present pastor, the 
Rev. Walter A. Voss. 


South Bend, Ind. Holy Trinity Church 
has just completed a most successful year. 
This was brought out at the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation held January 8, at 
which time reports were given from all 
organizations, together with the report of 
the pastor. A number of outstanding things 
were reported as having been accomplished 
during 1936, the chief being the installa- 
tion of an amplifying system for the organ 
chimes as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Wert, co-founders and charter mem- 
bers of the congregation. The system was 
formally consecrated on Christmas morn- 
ing, when the Rev. William Eckert, pro- 
fessor in the Maywood Seminary, preached 
the sermon to an overflow crowd. At the 
same service a set of book-markers in the 
liturgical color were also consecrated, a 
thank-offering by one of the members of 
the congregation. Announcement was made 
of the gift of three other sets of book- 
markers in the liturgical colors, consecra- 
tion of which will take place at appro- 
priate times. 

During the year, a tower was built on 
the church; the art glass windows reno- 
vated, the church debt reduced by over 
$1,400; a Treble Clef Choir of thirty-five 
voices and a Young People’s Choir of 
twenty-five were organized; fifty names 
were added to the membership roll of the 
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FOR THE MOODY CENTENARY — 1837-1937 


MOODY STILL LIVES 


By ARTHUR PERCY FITT 


D. L. Moody’s Son-in-Law and Former Secretary 


PAUL D. MOODY says: 


“The writer of this book, more than anyone else alive today, entered into my 
father’s work and plans for the last seven years of his life. In brief compass, he has 
given an accurate and discriminating—I almost said, inspired outline of the life and 


activities of the man he loved devotedly and served faithfully.” 


F. H. REVELL CO. 


At All Bookstores 


Tilustrated. $1.50. 


158 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


church; and the congregation ended the 
year with all bills paid and no deficit. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society during the year com- 
pleted the project begun in 1936 of re- 
decorating the parsonage and installing 
new lighting fixtures and other equipment. 

During the year twenty-seven members 
were transferred to St. John’s Church, 
fifteen miles southwest of South Bend, 
which was re-opened and re-organized in 
the Fall of the year. Pastor William C. 
Zimmann, as president of the Northern 
Conference of the Indiana Synod, together 
with the Rev. Frank C. Hurst of the Mish- 
awaka Church, has been caring for the 
new congregation. 

The Luther League of Holy Trinity 
Church contributed $50 during the year 
for the purchase of a horse for one of our 
Canadian missionaries. 

The congregation is now considering the 
matter of calling a deaconess or parish 
worker to aid in the expanding work of 
the church, the membership of which is 625. 


A LUTHER LEAGUE RALLY 


The Mohawk Valley District Luther 
League held its winter rally January 10 at 
Zion Church, Utica, N. Y. The meeting 
opened with devotions led by Ernst L. 
Baumes, president. At the business meet- 
ing reports of the treasurer, Mrs. Louise 
Garden, and of the editor of The Luther 
League Lantern, David A. Jensen, were 
received and approved. 

The district decided: 1. To create a fund 
for an expansion program at the Lutheran 
Home, Clinton, N. Y., the manner of raising 
the money being referred to the district 
executive committee; 2. To co-operate with 
the Eastern and Rhinebeck Districts in 
sponsoring the Luther League week-end 
conference at Silver Bay; 3. To join the 
Rev. Arnold F. Keller, president of the 
Utica Council of Churches, in protesting 
the proposed National Broadcasting Com- 
pany spelling-bee on Sunday mornings. 

Supper was served at Zion School Hall 
with Ernst L. Baumes as toastmaster and 
Karl Stappenbeck as song leader. The 
Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer of Syracuse 
preached on the theme, “Christ at Home,” 
at vespers. 

The next rally will be held March 7, at 
Holy Communion Church, Utica, the theme 
being, “Living With Christ Through Read- 
ing.” REPORTER. 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
H. P. BERGER - - LEBANON, PA. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 

H. A. BENFER, A. M., Registrar 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will convene February 
2 in the Church of the Messiah, Atlanta, Ga., 
the Rev. George F. Hart, Jr., pastor. Synodical 
sermon and the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper will take place on the evening of_Feb- 
ruary 2. W. A. Reiser, Sec. 


The one hundred twelfth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., H. A. McCullough, D.D., pastor, 
February 2-4, 1937. The opening service will be 
held at 11.00 A. M., February 2. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of North Carolina will hold its 
thirty-second semi-annual session in Friedens 
Church, Gibsonville, N. C., the Rev. John L. 
Morgan pastor, February 2 and 3. Opening ses- 
sion, 10.00 A. M. Sermon and administration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 11.00 A. M. 

Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Lancaster Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania will meet in Christ Church, 
Elizabethtown, Pa., February 1. At the morning 
session the Lord’s Supper will be received. The 
afternoon program consists of an address_by 
Nathan R. Melhorn, D.D., editor of THE Lu- 
THERAN and discussion thereof. 


FREDERICK HERMANN WEFER 


The Board of Directors of Hartwick College 
has suffered inestimable loss in the death of its 
treasurer, Frederick Hermann Wefer of New 
York. Born in New York City on August 30, 
1868, a devout member of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church from childhood, treasurer of 
Bethany Lutheran Church of the Bronx from 
the day of its organization, treasurer of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York from the 
year of the merger, and treasurer of Hartwick 
College since 1928, his death August 5, 1936, 
has robbed the church of one of her most de- 
voted and efficient laymen. 

In recording this loss, the Board of Directors 
bows submissively to the will of God, cherishes 
him in grateful remembrance for his work’s 
sake, and commends his example to those who 
yet must carry on. 


(Signed) 


Ellis B. Burgess, 
Joseph M. Lotsch, 
Raymond C. Deitz. 
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LENTEN REQUISITES 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
PASSION OF OUR LORD 


AS RECORDED BY THE FOUR 
EVANGELISTS 


Reprinted from the Large Word Edition of 
the COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


In view of the demand for the publication 
of this material in pamphlet form a reprint 
of this particular section has been author- 
ized. 

Its distribution to every home and in the 
congregation will assure more attention to 
the facts which Lent commemorates and 
larger devotional use than ordinarily is the 
case. 


Self Cover. Size, 444 x 634 inches. 


Price, 10 cents a copy; 75 cents a dozen; 
$5.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


THE LENTEN SELF- 
DENIAL ENVELOPE 
No. ULPH 


An especially designed, sub- 
stantially made white envelope 
printed in purple with a device 
for recording daily offerings. An 
inexpensive envelope that pro- 
duces large returns. 

Size, 3 x 514 inches. 

Price, 60 cents a hundred. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS OF 
1870. A dramatic presentation 
for reunions of confirmands. 


Lenten 
Self Benial 
Offering 
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Lenten Self-Denial 
Envelope No. ULPH 


LENTEN TRACTS 


WHAT LENT MEANS TO A LU- 
THERAN. Tract No. 13. By 


treatment of this subject that 


standing of the significance 
and value of Lent. 20 cents a 
hundred. 


A LUTHERAN LENT. By J. R. 
E. Hunt, D.D. Why the Lu- 
theran Church observes such a 
season and how it may be em- 
ployed most profitably is the 
message of this six-page tract. 

$1.00 a hundred. 


THE LUTHERAN USAGE OF 
LENT. By E. E. Ortlepp. An 
instructive pamphlet that goes 
into considerable detail on this 
subject. Paper. 15 cents. 
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F, R. Knubel. A short, pointed: 


will lead to a proper under- © 


IN THE PRESENCE. Prayers and Medita- Price, 50 cents. 


tions for the Holy Lententide. By Paul 
Zeller Strodach. A Lenten devotional man- 
ual of unusual merit, with daily devotions 
for each day in Lent. These devotions in- 
clude two readily separable parts, for 
morning and evening use if desired. The 
first section includes a hymn stanza or 
Scripture verse and a prayer, while the 
second provides a meditation on the theme 
and a hymn stanza or Scripture verse in 
conclusion. Service forms for optional use 
with these parts are appended. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE LETTERS OF JESUS. By Joseph A. 
Seiss, D.D., LL.D. Twenty-one Lenten ad- 
dresses based on Christ’s letters to the 
churches as recorded in Revelation, chap- 
ters 2 and 3. Cloth. $1.25. 


THE PASSION STORY. By S. E. Ochsen- 
ford, D.D. A connected and chronologically 
arranged history of the events of Christ’s 
life, as recorded by the four Gospel writ- 
ers, from the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem to His ascension. The arrangement 
in chapters and the appending of appro- 
priate Psalms and Collects and suggested 
hymns add to the value of this book for 
devotional purposes. Cloth. 75 cents. 


HIS GLORIOUS HOUR. Prepared by Paul 
Zeller Strodach. A small book of private 
devotions following closely the narrative 
of the Passion History, from our Lord’s 
agony in the garden to His triumphant 
resurrection. Each of its sixty devotions is 
confined to a single page, and includes a 
very brief Scripture selection, a short 
prayer of a fervent contemplative nature, 
and a recurring sentence prayer of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving. Purple Card Cover. 

Price, 20 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


LENTEN SERMONS. By Dr. Oskar Pank. 
Translated by the Rev. John W. Richards. 
A volume of eleven sermons for the Sun- 
days of the pre-Lenten and Lenten sea- 
sons, Holy Thursday and Good Friday, 
that are scriptural and positive in con- 
tent, compelling and gripping in appeal, 
and simple and direct in style, by one who 
was renowned as the outstanding preacher 
of his day. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. By C. Armand 
Miller, D.D. Each of these forty arresting 
and deeply devotional daily Lenten medi- 
tations on the history of the Passion of 
our Lord includes a printed or indicated 
Scripture selection, a stimulating study 
thereon, .a_ helpful personal application, 
and a brief prayer. Cloth. $1.00. 


SERMONETTES. Lententide and Passiontide. 
The “Lententide Sermonettes” and “Pas- 
siontide Sermonettes” series, by Dr. J... A, 
Seiss, are here made available under one 
binding. Cloth. $2.00. 


OUR SPECIAL 


LENTEN DAILY OFFERING and EASTER OFFERING BOXES 


Extra heavy Cardboard 
Boxes especially prepared 
for us, with attractive de- 
signs on front and back 
and appropriate Scripture 
passages on the sides. 

Size, 244 x 334 x 1% 
inches. 

Price, $2.75 a hundred, 
postpaid. 


OFFERING BOX No. 28 


A LENTEN offering 
box, in purple and white, 
with altar register design 
on back for noting daily 
offerings. 


OFFERING BOX No. 29 


An EASTER offering 
box, in black and white, 
with cross and lily design 
on back. 

Samples on Request. 
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FOLDING LENTEN and EASTER COLLECTION BOXES No. K 


Price, 40 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred, postage extra. 


Heavy Kraft Mailing Envelopes for use when banks are mailed flat, 50 cents a hundred. 


A cleverly designed patent self-locking folding bank. 
printed in full colors, with provision for tally of coins, 
name and address, suitable for congregations or Sunday 
school use. May be mailed flat, for folding by the recipient, 
thus making possible the distribution of these boxes 
through the mail, whereas most made-up boxes cannot 
well be distributed in this manner. 


The recipient can easily fold it, and will enjoy doing so, 
detailed instructions being printed on each bank. When 
assembled the bank locks itself and at the same time ren- 
ders impossible the removal of the coins without destroy- 
ing the bank itself. No paste or glue required. 


Size (folded), 2 x 2 x 2% inches. 


Lenten Box No. K 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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